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BROWN & BAILEY’S | | SANITY IN THE TEACHING 
JINGLE PRIMER | OF FIRST YEAR LATIN 


30 cents 


HE JINGLE 

PRIMER follows 

the natural 

method, and teaches 

the child how to read 

in the same way that 

he learns to talk. He 

expresses himself 

through jingle, ditty, 

and rhyme, and when 

he enters school, his 

mind is tilled with 

absorbing ‘ Mother 

Goose” rhymesand fairy tales,which he has memorized at home. 
If therefore, he is given printed symbols of his thought con- 
tent, he begins learning to read at a great advantage. The 
novelty of the work has no terror for him, but rather draws 


Back of the constructive method employed in the treatment 
of inflections in Barss’ BEGINNING LATIN lies this idea: it is 
better to say toa pupil, ‘* Here are certain things; build with 
them after such a fashion” than to say, ‘‘ Here is a list; re- 
member it.” 

It is with inflections as it is with mathematics; to work a 
problem is pleasant, to memorize facts, drudgery; to remem- 
ber a formula which one has worked out is easy, to learn by 
rote one which has not been so worked out, dull and dead. In ; 
our book this principle has been skilfully and thoroughty 
applied with forms which admitted of such treatment. With 
the more irregular paradigms it has been frankly abandoned. 

In the treatment of other grammatical topics the same 
common-sense appears. There is rather less grammar than 
in the average beginner’s book, but it is adequately explained. 
For instance, no one can read Cwsar who does not understand 
participles; accordingly, three lessons are devoted to making 


The Jux based participles plain. Other subjects here and there are treated | 
him — this simple plan. more lightly because it did not seem that full statements were | 
rik bey but which did not need to be included, and to shirk no difficulty 
few 8, anc ow from the which ought to be attacked. 
e. is in ull In The price of the book is One Dollar. We have a pamphlet 
peated Numer- with copious illustrative pages which will be sent for the 
ous attractive illustrations aid in interesting the child. : | 
asking. 
7 
American Book Compan UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 27-29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK | 
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Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 

ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. g 
26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. | 
WORKS: CAMDEN. NJ. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. | 


ORE SCHOOLS ARE USING i 
DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers are looking into 
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the quality of their school supplies with greater care. \ 
They have found that the DIXON PENCILS give the best results. 

The teachers want the best and not the poorest that can be bought. 
We can provide you with *¢ the pencil that fits’ if you will tell us " 


ae >= what kind of work you wish it to do. 
we Send 16 cents for a sample package that will explain our meaning. 


It will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, _ , Jersey City, N. J. 
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FRYE’S 
FIRST 
STEPS 

IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Mr, Frye’s latest 
book ‘‘is the most 
complete single 
book on geography 
for elementary 
schools that has 


yet appeared.’’ 


Frye’'s geographies are scientific, practical, modern, 
teachable, unrivaled in the quality of their mapsand 
illustrations,— everything that one would expect in 
books which President Eliot has called ‘‘ the best 
geographies used in the American schools or in any 
other schools.”’ 


Frye’s Geographies are to-day the geographical 
standard for the English-speaking world. 


‘ 
An Emphatic Opinion: 

FreD W. ATKINSON, President of Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Frye’s series of geographies is the most sat- 
isfactory one I know of. On every page there are evidences 
that the author knows his subject, possesses an unusual breadth 
of view, and is guided by a correct pedagogical instinct based 
on actual teaching experience. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


New York London 
Atlanta Columbus 


Boston 
Oakland 


Chicago 
Dallas 


ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains fulland definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex- 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

Asa result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, es 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or je 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or 1egis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNAt fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and Ne communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editor. All lotees pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


ress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, r $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° ‘ ‘ 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
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State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 


January 3, 1907. 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super- 
intendent of schools in accordance with chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, Friday, February 8, 
at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. Much weight will be given to successful experience in 
the supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
EDWIN MARKHAM’S TRIBUTE. 


[At a dinner of the Republican Club, held in New 
York, Edwin Markham, the poet, recited an original ode 
entitled “Abraham Lincoln, the Great Commoner,” from 
which the following is an extract]:— 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind, 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


PrincipaL AYLARD, Colorado Springs: Doctor- 
ing the curriculum is doctoring symptoms and not 
the causes. 


J. E. Parnter, Minneapolis: The present method 
of allowing the students to take home the articles 
they have made has a tendency to make them sel- 
fish. Instead, they should work for the adornment 
of their schoolroom or furnish apparatus for the 
classes. 


L. Kate ALLEN, Minneapolis: Man’s_ greatest 
gift to man is good literature, and there is no ex- 
cuse for lack of it, as classics may be purchased in 
inexpensive editions. Too frequent use of the dic- 
tionary by those too young should be discouraged. 
Reading is a failure if it does not instil a love for 
the beautiful literature of the world. 


Grorce W. Loomis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pueblo City: There is, perhaps, no more serious 
mistake in teaching than the effort to substitute 
words for ideas, to develop conceptions before per- 
ceptions, to train the powers of judgment and rea- 
son upon incomplete and inaccurate sense-percep- 
tions. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. Duparon, Madison, 
Wis.: Although accuracy is a great factor in edu- 
cation, it is not all. A person may not be able to 
read and spell without error and still be a human 
being. The task of the schools is not to make add- 
ing machines, but to train to efficient, well-rounded 
manhood and womanhood. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


It seems a superfluity to venture another line 
on Longfellow. What can it be but a repetition, 
an echo? Has anything of kindly and grateful 
eulogy been left unpenned? Men who knew him 
intimately—like Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
—have left no part of his life untraversed; no song 
of his heart unsung. 

Yet the approaching centennial of the poet’s 
birth naturally suggests a fresh glance at his ge- 
nial features, a renewed acquaintance with his 
choicest rhymes, and an honest measurement 
of his influence on his time and ours. The anni- 
versary is to be commemorated. The state in 
which he was born, and one of whose colleges was 
his Alma Mater, is to have throughout all her 
schools a “Longfellow Day.” The city of which 
he was an honored and beloved citizen for more 
than four decades—the city of Harvard and Craigie 
House—is to fittingly celebrate his birthday. 
But beyond these, the country over, the students 
in our schools and colleges, and men and women of 
letters everywhere, will pause to think of the bard 
who has been so gracefully and so permanently 
enshrined in our American literature. 

Mr. Longfellow was well born. His father was 
a man of unchallenged integrity, a kind heart, and 
a courtesy that was a feature of his time. The 
mother was a woman of more than ordinary 
charm, refinement, and tenderness. The home in 
Portland was at once pleasant and wholesome, and 
it left its indelible impress on the poet’s after years. 
The equable judgment, the unassuming refine- 
ment, the love for the quietly beautiful in litera- 
ture, which Charles F. Johnson considers his 
strongly marked characteristics, are certainly 
traceable to the atmosphere of that home. 

His educational advantages were of the best. 
Bowdoin’s contribution to his culture was large 
and positive; a gift he so gracefully recognized 
years afterwards in his “Morituri Sulutamus.” Eu- 
rope also had a large share in qualifying him for lit- 
erary service. To know Spain and Italy, France and 
Germany, and to add their language to his native 
tongue, was an incalculable advantage. The im- 
print of those European visits was never effaced. 
The friendships and fellowships of those years of 
foreign residence with Tegner and Freiligrath, with 
Tennyson and Dickens, were sacredly maintained 
until death broke the seals. 

And his homeland friendships were of the choic- 
est, with Sumner and Emerson, Hawthorne and 
Lowell, Agassiz and Prescott, Greene and Fields, 
Palfrey and Norton, and many others. Long- 
fellow was a great entertainer. The latchstring of 
Craigie House was always out to his friends. The 
frugal suppers never lacked for guests. Conver- 
sation was on exalted levels, yet never profes- 
sional or affected. Geniality sat king at the feast. 
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Sometimes music stirred the heart, especially 
when Ole Bull touched the vibrant string, or Nils- 
son sang her Scandinavian folk-songs. 

Longfellow was the making of a professor, so 
his students at Bowdoin and Harvard thought. 
Colonel Thomas W. Higginson tells of his salu- 
tary influence over his classes. At times there 
would be at Harvard a students’ rebellion. How 
or why they were started, few, if any, knew. But 
they were fiery while they lasted. The boys were 
ready for anything desperate. On one of these 
outbursts the group gathered about a tree on the 
campus, and were for defying Jove himself. One 
professor came up and ordered them away, but 
they took him by the shoulders and ran him into 
the street. Then another professor undertook the 
ordering, but they speedily planned his exit. A 
few minutes afterwards a cry was raised: “Boys, 
here comes Professor Longfellow.” No _ sooner 
had the professor neared them and addressed 
them as “Gentlemen,” than the rebellion was over. 
“We all liked him,” said Colonel Higginson, “for 
he was the first professor who ever called the stu- 
dent ‘Mister’.” But though the boys thought him 
an ideal instructor, Longfellow did not seem to 
care for that position. Ina letter to a friend he 
wrote: “I am pawing to get free.” And free he 
became by his resignation after eighteen years’ 
service at Harvard; his chair of Belles Lettres 
passing along to his life-long friend, Lowell. 

He now gave himself up entirely to his work of 
writing. At first he had been reluctant to publish 
anything. He had a timidity about the value of 
his work. He had tried prose, but it brought him 
but scant fame. “Outre-Mer” and “Hyperion” 
failed in making reputation. But when _ his 
“Voices of the Night” appeared, there was instant 
popular recognition of his power as a poet. And 
he came to see that whatever message he was to 
have for his time must bein rhyme. And he 
would make his work worthy of his readers’ ad- 
miration. He was never satisfied with a report 
from his publisher that a book was selling well. 
“The only question about a book,” he wrote, 
“ought to be whether it is successful in itself.” 
This was a lofty standard, and he lived up to it re- 
ligiously. 

One of the conspicuous features of Longfellow 
is that he knew and recognized his limitations. 
He knew his own capabilities, and refused to bor- 
row others’ plumes. He did not write so much 
for the literary public as for the great body of 
readers. There was no attempt to master the per- 
plexities of human existence, as Tennyson or 
Browning endeavored to do. He knew that there 
were 

“Bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time”; 


and he was grateful for their verse. But for him- 
self he aspired to no seat among them; he was 
content to serve his generation with more modest 
measures. 

His critics, and they were at one time many 
and virulent, declared him lacking in intensity and 
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passion, that he had no overmastering impulses, 
no great dramatic feeling, such as a poet ought to 
experience. Whatever truth there was in such 
critiques,—and there was some,—this must be said, 
that Longfellow knew that as well as they, and 
having chosen the province of versification for 
which he thought himself adapted, he remained 
within that province. There was a certain charm 
of geniality about him that shut him out from 
being the interpreter of the darker moods and vio- 
lent passions of the soul. The anti-slavery lead- 
ers were disappointed over the absence of any 
consuming indignation in his poems against slav- 
ery. In-this respect both Whittier in his verse 
and Emerson in his prose outstripped him. But 
he wrote out of his heart, and his heart knew no 
evil; it was indwelt and swayed by the thought of 
goodness and gentleness. 

But this very gentleness madé him the mes- 
senger of grace and charm to thousands who had 
seen enough of tearing a passion to tatters, and 
wished some word of rest and peace. His own, 
personal sorrows—and they were pathetic—quali- 
fied him to say something to other children of the 
shadows about “Resignation,” for which they 
would be always grateful. One of his highest 
commendations was in being considered “the 
children’s poet.” He always loved children, 
both in and outside his home. And who so weil 
as he could have written “The Children’s Hour’? 
And the children loved him. On his seventy- 
second birthday a group of children carried to his 
house a fine old armchair made of the wood of the 
“spreading chestnut tree,’ under which “The 
Village Blacksmith” wrought. A little girl in a 
Sunday school was asked by her teacher: “What 
book do good people like best to read?” and her 
answer was loud and clear: “Longfellow’s 
Poems!” 

Yet Longfellow’s geniality and simplicity must 
not be confused with effeminacy. “The touch 
which illumines the commonplace,” wrote one of 
his friends of him, “is the most delicate in art.” 
The man who could write “Evangeline,” “Hia- 
watha,” and “The Courtship of Miles Standish’’ 
may rest his reputation securely on such strong 
bases. 


What a broad ground between his first boyhood 
production, “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” and’ 
his last effort, “The Bells of San Blas!” Within 
the parenthesis of those sixty-two years are some 
of the choicest verse in our American literature. 


And it is pleasant to recall that the last lines he 
wrote were these :— 


“Out, of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


When on the twenty-fourth of March, 1882, the 
tidings fled about that Mr. Longfellow had passed 
out and away, there was sorrow in more than one 
continent ; and amid the many words of eulogy that 
were privately or publicly spoken, no sentence 
was choicer than the one uttered by Professor C. 
C. Everett: “By many a fireside it is almost as. 
though there was one more ‘vacant chair.’ ” 
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LOOKING ABOUT.—(II.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November and De- 
cember, 1906.] 


Ypsilanti is a normal school from which much 
may always be learned. It is a great institution, 
presumably the largest in point of strictly profes- 
sional students in the United States, though it is 
not easy to discriminate between Ypsilanti, Cedar 
Falls, and Emporia in this regard; but Ypsilanti 
has far above a thousand students of pedagogy, a 
large training school, and far above a thousand, 
again, of other special student teachers in the 
summer school. 

The equipment is like unto a college plant, and 
the faculty is not only trained scholastically and 
professionally, but is in constant training, as may be 
seen by the fact that each year from three to ten of 
the faculty are studying abroad. There is noth- 
ing to match this passion for study abroad in any 
othcr normal school faculty in the United States. 

Another striking feature of this institution is 
the theory and practice of text-book making on 
the part of the faculty. For twenty years has the 
Journal of Education insisted that the normal 
schools ought to make the elementary text-books 
of the land. If the teachers in these professional 
schools are the experts that they are supposed to 
be, they should be able to make the best elemen- 
tary text-books. This has long been the theory 
of Ypsilanti, and the way in which it has been put 
in practice the following list will show. Large as 
is this list, it does not include writings of men 
which have gone into the leading magazines, sci- 
entific and educational, of the country and have not 
yet been gathered into book form. In many cases 
this work is being done now by them; but as yet 
they have no distinctive titles for those books that 
are in the making. This is merely a list of text- 
books made by the members of the faculty which 
are immediately influencing work outside of the 
institution. 

The president, L. H. Jones, has made a series of 
school readers—the Jones Readers—published by 
Ginn & Co., which. has had a_ remarkable 
record the past year in the matter of “introduc- 
tions.” “It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Jones has 
“the record” among normal school men in the 
making of school readers which sell. 

Daniel Putnam, Professor of Science and Att of 
Education :— 

A Text-Book of Psychology; A Manual of Ped- 
agogics; Primary and Secondary Public Educa- 
tion in Michigan; Twenty-five Years with the In- 
sane; A Primer of Pedagogy; Elementary Psy- 
chology; Sunbeams Through the Clouds; Mod- 
ern School Readers 
Forbes). 


Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages :— 

Colloquia Latina—D. C. Heath & Co.; Viri 
Romae—Ginn & Co.; Easy Latin for Sight Read- 
ing—Ginn & Co.; Caesar’s Gallic War and Sec- 


(co-author with Alexander - 


ond Year Latin (with James B. Greenough and M. 
G. Daniell)—Ginn & Co.; Helps to the Study of 
Classical Mythology—George Wahr; Cicero: Se- 
lect Orations—Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.; 
Latin Grammar (with J. B. Greenough and G. L. 
Kittredge—Ginn & Co.; Latin Composition for 
Secondary Schools—Ginn & Co.; Latin Compo- 
sition to Accompany Second Year Latin—Ginn & 
Co. 

E. A. Lyman, Professor of Mathematics :— 

Exercises in Geometry—D. C. Heath & Co.; 
Algebra (with Professors A. G. Hall and E. C. 
Goddard)—George Wahr; Plane Trigonometry; 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; Logarithmic 
Tables (these three with Professor E. C. Goddard) 
—published by Allyn & Bacon; Advanced Arith- 
metic—American Book Company. 

R. Clyde Ford, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages :— 

Literature and Folk-Lore of the Malays; Schef- 
fel as a Novelist; Elementary German for Sight 
Translation—Ginn & Co.; John D. Pierce: A 
Study of Education in the Northwest (co-author 
with Professor C.O. Hoyt)—Scharf Tag Company ; 
The German Fatherland: A Quiz in the Geography, 
Government, and Present-day Conditions of Ger- 
many, for the use of German Classes; Teja: A 
Drama (edited with introductory notes and vocab- 
ulary)—D. C. Heath & Co. 

Frederick H. Pease, 
of Music:— 


Pease’s Singing Book—Ginn & Co.; Choral 
Instruction Course—Rand, McNally & Co.; Choral 
Song Book—Rand, McNally & Co.; Cantata: The 
Old Clock on the Stairs—Oliver Ditson & Co.; 
Choral: The Lord’s Prayer—C. W. Thompson. 

C. O. Hoyt, Professor of History of Educa- 
tion :— 

John D. Pierce: A Study of Education in the 
Northwest (co-author with’ R. Clyde Ford)— 
Scharf Tag Company. 

F. A. Barbour, Professor English :— 


English Grammar: History and Method—Ginn 
& Co. 


John C. Stone, Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics :— 

The Southworth-Stone Series of Arithmetics 
(co-author with G. A. Southworth)—Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co.; First Algebra; The Essentials of 
Algebra; A Higher Algebra (co-author in these 
three with W. A. Millis); A Monograph on the 
Teaching of Arithmetic; A Series of Manuals for 
the Teaching of the Southworth-Stone Arithmetic 
(co-author with Mr. Southworth); A Monograph 
on the Teaching of Algebra; A Monograph on 
Method in Geometry. 

W. H. Sherzer, Professor of Natural Sciences :— 

Geological Report Monroe County, Michigan; 
Water Resources of Wayne County, Michigan; 
Report of the Glaciers of British Columbia; Out- 


Director of Conservatory 
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lines of Nature Study; A Monograph of the Germs 
Chonophyllum. 

W. P. Bowen, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion :— 

A Teachers’ Course in Physical Training; Stud- 
ies of the Effects of Bodily Exercise; The Spirom- 
eter as a Scientific Instrument ; 

M. S. W. Jefferson, Professor of Geography :— 

The Antecedent Colorado; Atlantic Coast 
Tides; Limiting Width of Meander Belts; The 
Influence of Ponds and Rivers on Atmospheric 
Temperatures; Geography in the Grades; Out- 
of-Door Work in Geography; Teachers’ Geog- 
raphy: A Note-book and Syllabus. 

Edwin A. Strong, Professor of Physical Sci- 
ences :— 

Quantitative Experiments in Physics; Quanti- 
tative Experiments in Chemistry; Synopsis and 
Library References of a Course of Training in the 
Physical Sciences; Topical Analysis of a Course 
in Sanitary Science. 

N. A. Harvey, Professor of Pedagogy and In- 
stitute Instructor :— 

Introduction to the Study of Zoology. 

Frederick R. Gorton, Assistant Professor of 
Physics :— 

Manual of Laboratory Exercises in Physics. 

B. W. Peet, Assistant Professor of Chemistry :— 

Manual of Laboratory Exercises in Chemistry. 

S. D. Magers, Assistant Professor of Physiol- 
ogy:— 

The Relation of Pigment Production of Certain 
Bacteria to the Chemical Composition of their Nu- 
trient Media. 

If there is any normal school in the world with 
this record, we should like to see it. 


CHILD LABOR. 


{From United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown’s Bulletin. | 


No portion of the entire mass of legislation af- 
fecting public education points more definitely to 
progress than the body of enactments relating to 
compulsory education and child labor. The mere 
number of these enactments is full of meaning, 
and clearly indicative of the determination of the 
states to protect themselves through safeguarding 
the educational rights of children. A review and 
comparison of the principal features of the enact- 
ments bring to light unmistakable tendencies to 
widen the age limitations, to increase the length 
of the annual period of school attendance, to re- 
quire certain degrees of educational advancement 
as a condition of release from attendance, to give 
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the school officials greater authority in the deter- 
mination of what constitutes satisfactory compli- 
ance with the law, and to bring defective children 
(deaf, dumb, and blind) within the scope of compul- 
sory attendance. 

Of the new laws relating to the subject, those 
of Delaware, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Washington are notable. The revisions of exist- 
ing laws in California, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont, and West Virginia each contain signifi- 
cant provisions, which, if enforced or capable of 
enforcement, should produce a beneficial effect 
upon the thoroughness of the work accomplished 


by the public school systems of the states con- 
cerned. 
The act of Connecticut, giving to the state 


board of education certain definite authority for 
the enforcement of the compulsory educational 
law in specified cases, and the various measures 
passed in Massachusetts are among the most im- 
portant of the entire group. Especially effective 
should be the fixing of definite educational stand- 
ards, as has been done in the latter state. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 
MILTON BRADLEY. 


The following from the Springfield Republican 
will be read with interest by many educational 
leaders who have long known and loved Milton 
Bradley, and a host of others to whom the name, 
as a manufacturer of school material, is the best 
known in the United States:— 

“One of the most interested and surprised indi- 
viduals who visited the new high school ‘Tech’ 
was Milton Bradley of the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany of this city. He was the man who had the 
foresight twenty odd years ago to suggest buying 
the old jail property on State street, and holding 
it for the ‘big new high school that was bound to 
come. The idea of an ‘industrial school’ was 
working in his brain twenty-five to thirty years ago. 
The writer well remembers when Mr. Bradley 
held a conference with the late D. B. Wesson and 
Elisha Morgan, twenty-five odd years ago, to see 
what could be done in that line. He also furnished 
the man, George B. Kilbon, from his factory, who 
was the first public industrial school instructor in 
this city. It was interesting to watch the sparkle 
in Mr. Bradley’s eyes as he went from room to 
room.” 

Mr. Bradley was born in Vienna, Me., Novem- 
ber 8, 1836. Graduated from the scientific depart- 
ment of Harvard. He was a civil and mechanical 


DOES AN EDUCATION PAY? 


Does it pay an acorn to become an oak? 
Does it pay to escape being a rich ignoramus? 


Does it pay to add power to the lens of the microscope or telescope? 

Does it pay to know how to.take the dry, dreary drudgery out of life? 

Does it pay a rosebud to open its petals and fling out its beauty to the world? 

Does it pay to push one’s horizon farther out in order to get a wider outlook, a clearer vision? 
Does it pay to learn how to centre thought with power, how to marshal one’s mental force effec- 


tively ?>—Success Magazine. 
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engineer, but his interests were always more edu- 
cational, scientific, and inventive than conven- 
‘tional, and for more than forty years he has been a 
leader in the promotion of educational activity, 
locally and broadly. Only two or three other 
men have ever done as much for Springfield, edu- 
cationally, as he has. And to the broad cause of 
education his contributions have been notable. For 
more than forty years he has led all other Ameri- 
cans in the manufacture of illustrative material and 
supplies for the kindergartens, primary schools, 
and lines of special work. Through it all he has 
never commercialized his educational conscience, 
and up to the presen: time, when he is crossing the 
time line of three-score and ten, there is no trace 
of arrested development, but the personality that 
has characterized his educational mastery for more 
than forty years is still dominant. 


WHAT EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION MEANS. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The property which has been set apart for religious, 
educational, and charitable uses is not to be thought of 
or dealt with as if it were private property; for it is 
completely unavailable for all the ordinary purposes of 
property, so long as the trusts endure. It is like 
property of a city or state which is essential for carry- 
ing on the work of the city or state, and so cannot be 
reckoned among the public assets; it is irrecoverable 
and completely unproductive. The capital is sunk, so 
to speak, just as the cost of a sewer ora highway is 
capital sunk. ‘There is a return, both from a church or 
a college, and from a sewer or a highway, in the benefit 
secured to the community; but the money which built 
them is no longer to be counted as property, in the 
common sense. It can never again be productive, ex- 
cept for the purposes of the trust for which it was set 
apart. 

When a new road is made where there was none, the 
state, or some individual, sacrifices the value of the 
land it covers, and the money spent in building the 
road. It also sacrifices the opportunity to tax, in the 
future, the improvements which might have been put 
upon that land if it had not been converted into a road, 
and all the indirect taxable benefits which might have 
been derived from the use for productive purposes of 
the land, and of the money which the road cost. When 
a church, or a college, or a hospital, buys land, and 
erects buildings thereon, the state does not sacrifice the 
value of the land, or the money spent upon the build- 
ings; private persons make these sacrifices; but the 
state does sacrifice, by the exemption statute, the op- 
portunity to tax, in the future, the improvements which 
might have been put upon that land if it had not been 
converted to religious, educational, or charitable uses, 
and all the indirect taxable benefits which might have 
been derived from the use for productive purposes of 
the land, and of the money which the buildings cost. 

This is the precise burden of the exemption upon the 
state. Why does the state assume it? For a _ reason 
similar to, though much stronger than, its reason for 
building a new road, and losing that area forever for 
taxation. The state believes that the new road will be 
such a convenience to the community, that the indirect 
gain from making it will be greater than the direct and 
indirect loss. In the same way the state believes, or 
at least believed when the exemption s‘atute was 
adopted, that the indirect gain to its treasury which re- 
sults from the establishment of the exempted institu- 
tions is greater than the loss which the exemption in- 
volves. If this belief is correct in the main, though not 
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perhaps universally and always, the exemption can 
hardly be properly described as a burden to the state at 
large. 

The parallel between a sewer or a highway, on the 
one hand, and land and buildings of exempted institu- 
tions, on the other, may be carried a little farther with 
advantage. The abutters often pay a part of the cost 
of the sewer or the highway which passes their doors, 
because it is of more use to them than to the rest of 
the inhabitants, and the members of the religious, edu- 
cational, or charitable society erect their necessary build- 
ings and pay for their land themselves. If it be granted 
that the religious, educational, or charitable use is a 
public use, like the use of a sewer or a highway, there 
is no more reason for taxing the church, the academy, 
or the hospital than for annually taxing the abutters 
on a sewer or a highway on the cost of that sewer or on 
the cost of the highway and its value considered as so 
many feet of land, worth, like the adjoining lots, so 
many dollars a foot. The community is repaid for the 
loss of the taxable capital sunk in the sewer by the 
benefit to the public health, and the resulting enhance- 
ment of the value of all its territory. In like manner, 
it is repaid for the loss of the capital set apart for re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable uses, by the increase 
of morality, spirituality, intelligence, and virtue, and the 
general well-being which results therefrom. To tax 
lands, buildings, or funds which have been devoted to 
religious or educational purposes, would be to divert 
money from the highest public use,—the promotion of 
learning and virtue,—to some lower public use, like the 
maintenance of roads, prisons, or courts, an operation 
which cannot be expedient until too large an amount of 
property has been devoted to the superior use. This is 
certainly not the case in Massachusetts today. The 
simple reasons for the exemption of churches, colleges, 
and hospitals from taxation are these: First, that the 
state needs those institutions; and secondly, that expe- 
rience has shown that by far the cheapest and best way 
in which the state can get them is to encourage benevo- 
lent and public-spirited people to provide them by 
promising not to divert to inferior public uses any part 
of the income of the money which these benefactors de- 
vote to this noblest public use. The statute which pro- 
vides for the exemption is that promise.—Written in 
1874. 


FREE ART. 
AN ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


An impost is either a tax, pure and simple, for 
the purpose of raising revenue only, or it is a duty 
imposed to protect home industries. In the na- 
ture of the case duty on art must belong to the 
former class. It is not a protective duty, for no one, 
of course, pretends for a moment that you can cre- 
ate artistic genius by a protective tariff. The artists 
of America, who are the producers in this case, de- 
sire free art, and they desire it in the interest of 
art alone. The demand is almost absolutely uni- 
versal from all the artists in that regard. 

If we lay the duty, therefore, we lay it simply as 
a tax for the purpose of raising revenue. We do 
not need the money. If we maintain this tax, 
therefore, the only ground is that it is a tax which 
it is especially desirable to retain. As a matter 
of fact, the argument in its favor proceeds on this 
theory, and we are asked to retain the tax on art 
because it is said that art is a luxury. 

There can be no doubt, sir, of the soundness of 
the general principle. Luxuries ought to be taxed 
to the highest point compatible with safe collec- 
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tion. Let us tax diamonds and all precious stones, 
jewelry and china, horses and carriages, French 
dresses and English coats, everything that minis- 
ters to the luxurious tastes and fancies and to lux- 
urious living. They cannot, in my opinion, be too 
highly taxed. If pictures and statues belong in 
this class, let us place on them the heaviest duty 
that they can bear. But do they belong in this 
class? If they do, why should we admit them free 
for museums, for schools of art, and other public 
institutions? Museums and schools of art are not 
the homes of luxury, but of education, and works 
of art are means of education. 

All civilized nations recognize this character in 
them, and we do so ourselves when we let them in 
without a duty for public institutions. To tax 
them, therefore, when they come in by private im- 
portation is to tax a potent factor of education, re- 
finement, and civilization. When they are in the 
country, let those who import them for their own 
pleasure alone be taxed by the state and municipal 
governments, and taxed so long as they keep them 
in their own possession; but do not let us discour- 
age and prevent the importation of works of art. 
I say, let us encourage the importation of works 
of art in the interests of the people, for it is really 
and in the end in their interest, and in theirs alone. 

All the greatest works of art in the world to-day 
belong to the people and are gathered in the gal- 
leries and museums, which are open to mankind, 
and which give pleasure and instruction to all alike, 
—to gentle and simple, to rich and poor. It is the 
same here. The rich man buys them, but in the 
end the people own them and the ownership of 
the people is perpetual. All the great works of 
art which come to this country pass either by gift 
or bequest, and in no very long time, into the pub- 
lic galleries, libraries, and museums, and become 
the people’s property, never to be taken away. 

Nothing is imported more surely for the people 
at large and for their education and pleasure than 
great works of art, and for their sake, I say, let us 
encourage the importation of all that is best in 
painting and sculpture, and not, by degrading 
them to the rank of a luxury, put a tax upon educa- 
tion and popular pleasure and instruction. Let us 
leave them free, too, for the sake of our artists and 
for the benefit and development of American art. 

Our own artists are now forced to go to Europe, 
where schools of art are thrown open to them, 
owing largely to the fact that we put a burden of 
this character upon art here and keep pictures and 
sculpture out of the country, drying up the springs 
from which the museums and galleries are fed. As 
I have said, all the pictures and statues of great 
value that are imported into this country sooner 
or later find their way into the museums and be- 
come the property of the people for future gene- 
rations. They then become the means of educa- 
tion and refinement, not to the artists merely, but 
to the whole community, and treasures of untold 
value are then open to the daily enjoyment of the 
pgople without money and without price. 

It stands on exactly the same principle as the 
copyright bill. Universal copyright, which places 
all writers on the same footing, is free copyright. 
I would make art and literature free, and every 
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artist and every literary man asks for the same 
thing. They ask justice and a fair field,—nothing 
more and nothing less. 

For the schools of design and for all the pur- 
poses of art education this freeing of art is of ines- 
timable value. In one word, I think it is the part 
of the most highly civilized nation in the world, 
and in the interest of the whole people who can get 
the pleasure and instruction of the fine arts in no 
other way, that we should encourage and not dis- 
courage art and art education. 

[The above speech was made in support of Mr. 
McKinley, whose tariff bill, as it came from the 
committee on ways and means, contained a provi- 
sion placing works of art on the free list. Mr. 
Lodge was speaking against an amendment which 
had been offered, imposing a duty of thirty per 
cent. on works of art, which was defeated. <A 
duty of fifteen per cent. was inserted in the com- 
mittee on conference and became a law. Under 
the present law of 1897 the duty is twenty per 
cent. | 


EDUCATION IN THE “GOOD OLD DAYS.” 
BY THOMAS FAWCUS, PITTSBURG. 


A short time ago it was stated in the 
newspapers that a learned professor had unearthed 
a lot of examination papers of fifty or sixty years 
ago. By atest which he made he evolved the con- 
clusion that educational methods to-day are more 
thorough than in the time of our fathers, and was 
hugging himself therefor. The papers seem to have 
dealt with arithmetic and spelling particularly; and 
it seems that our mothers—or grandmothers, per- 
haps—unanimously fell down when it came to de- 
termining “how many steps of two and one-half 
feet each a person would make in a mile.” They 
also failed miserably on this problem: “A boy 
bought three dozen oranges for thirty-seven cents, 
and sold them for one and a half cents each; what 
would he have gained if he had sold them for two 
and one-half cents each?” 

One can imagine them, poor girls, wrestling with 
these posers, for who can tell what is meant in the 
case of the boy and the oranges? Does he mean 
the gain over the original cost? If so, what has 
the one and one-half cent price to do with it? And 
as to the steps in a mile; “who knows,” one can 
almost hear them say, “how straight he walked?” 

Seriously, my own experience as a business man 
and engineer led me to question the conclusions of 
the learned professor. Young men apply to me 
for positions, having graduated from high school, 
and however proficient they may be in “the rich 
courses of study” of which the professor speaks, 
they are generally sadly deficient in writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, all of which are of much more 
importance to the young man and his employer 
than dead languages, music, or even plain sewing. 

Good handwriting is hardly considered worth 
cultivating, and the laborious scrawls I have re- 
ceived, combined with atrocious spelling, is often 
more than enough evidence of the unsuitability of 
the applicant for a position. And as to arithme- 
tic, simple problems in mensuration being called 
for, a very little one of these is sufficient to make 
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the boy squirm for half an hour in the production 
of an utterly preposterous solution, literally by the 
sweat of his brow. Therefore, my experience has 
clearly shown that the graduate from a high school 
is not thoroughly grounded in the despised three 
R’s. 

Further, I had, just previous to reading the state- 
ments of the learned professor, been sojourning 
in the old country, and had come across an old 
school “exercise book” of one of my forebears, 
which I had not thought worth bringing home. 
This I sent for and have before me now. He was 
between ten and eleven years old when he wrote in 
this book—“just turned ten,” my old aunt says, 
and the date on the book, 1846, and the date on his 
gravestone and his age when he died prove that 
he could not have been more than eleven. 

The school was just the usual village school 
domineered over by the village schoolmaster, an 
old man more or less learned, whose _ failing—for 
he always had one—was usually a liking for liquor. 
There was also a woman, I should say, for the 
word “Geometry” is written on one of the pages 
in old German text with scrolls and flourishes, and 
in a lady’s hand “January, 1846” appears in the 
corner. 

The book is simply a lot of foolscap sewn to- 
gether between brown wrapping paper covers. It 
is ruled with pencil lines where necessary. The 
handwriting is the careful round hand of a school 
boy, hugging the lines closely and each letter al- 
most exactly uniform in size. The headings are in 
large script. The first one is “Double Position,” 
very carefully written as becomes tne first line on 
the first page of a new book. Then comes the 
first problem: “What number is that which being 
multiplied by six, the product increased by eigh- 
teen, and the sum divided by nine, the quotient will 
be twenty?” Then come “Alligation” and “Alli- 
gation Alternate,” also “Limation,” all of which 
have to do with mixing things of various values 
together to obtain a resultant value. 

“Geometry” evidently marked an epoch worthy 
of a special heading in scrolls and flourishes. Def- 
initions, problems, and theorems of Euclid, Simp- 
son, and Emerson are carefully written out with 
diagrams. 

But the really interesting part of the book is un- 
der the caption “Mensuration of Superficies,” and 
it is from these examples that I will select some of 
the most striking. 

Here is one:— 

“A grass-plot in a gentleman’s pleasure-ground 
cost £3 13s 1d making, at 4d per square yard, what 
is the length of the base, the perpendicular being 
forty feet and the figure a rhombus?” 

Here is another :— 

“How many square yards of slating are there in 
the hipped roof of a square building; the base or 
length of the eaves from hip to hip being 23 feet, 
9 inches, and the distance between the middle of 
the base and the vertex of the roof 9 feet, 6 inches?” 

Now he drops into poetry, though how that 
could happen is a mystery if one remembers the 
dominie with his “strap” looming near at hand. 
Perhaps it was a moment when the latter had taken 
a drop or two, and was feeling good. 
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“A castle wall there was whose height was found 
To be one hundred feet from top to ground. 
Against the wall a ladder stood upright 

Of the same length the castle was in height. 

A waggish youngster did the ladder slide 

(The bottom of it) ten feet from the side. 

Now I would know how far the top did fall 

By pulling out the ladder from the wall.” 


The answers to these and dozens of other prob- 
lems are carefully worked out, each progressive 
step proceeding logically and irresistibly to the cor- 
rect solution. The following will illustrate this:— 

“Tt is required to lay down a pentangular field 
and find its annual rental at £2 5s per acre, the first 
side measuring 926, the second 536, the third 835, 
the fourth 628, and the fifth 587 links; and the di- 
agonal from the first angle to the third 1,194, and 
that from the third to the fifth 1,223 links.” 


26 6+11 

Here 2 = 1328 half the 
sum of the sides; then 1328 — 926 = 402 the first 
remainder; 1328 — 536 = 792 the second remain- 
der; 1328 — 1194= 134 the third remainder. 
Whence \1328X 402X792 X 134 = 56657069568 
= 238027.476 the area of the triangle A BC. 

1223+-11 8 00. 

Also — = 1502 half the 
sum of the sides; then 1502 — 1223 = 279 the first 
remainder ; 1502 —- 1194 = 308 the second remain- 
der; 1502— 587=915 the third remainder. 
Whence 1502 279X 308915 = V¥118098925560 
= 343655.242 the area of the triangle E C A. 

1223+8 628 2686 

Again — = 1343 half of 
the sum of the sides; then 1343 — 1223 =120the 
first remainder; 1343 — 835 = 508 the second re- 
mainder; 1343 — 628 = 715 the third remainder. 
Whence 1343X120X 508X715 = 58535535200 
= 241941.139 the area of the triangle EC D. 

Then 238027.476 + 343655.242 + 241941.139 = 
823623.857 links = 8.2362 acres, the area of the 
pentangular field. 

If 1 ac.: £2 5s: 8.2362 ac: £18 10s 7%d. Ans, 

What I want to know is whether or not boys of 
ten or eleven years old do work like this nowadays. 


NO JOKE. 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 


2656 


It is hard to work with teachers who are crochety and 


cross, 

Who dip their thoughts in vinegar and cover them with 
moss, 

But Heaven preserve us ever, and, in merey to us, 
choke 


The serious-minded teacher who can never see a joke. 


It is hard to work with teachers who always want their 
way, 
Who have a counter-argument for everything you say, 
But they do not damp your ardor nor your righteous 
wrath provoke 
Like the serious-minded teacher who can never see a 
joke. 
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It is hard to work with teachers who do not wish to 
learn, 

Who turn the lamp of wisdom down so low it cannot 
burn, 

But worse,—far worse,—you know it,—are those heavy- 
weighted folk, 

Those serious-minded teachers who can never see a 
joke. 


It is hard to work with teachers who are sensitive and 
shy, 

Whose feelings never toughen, whose eyes were made to 
cry. 

Let them weep upon our shoulders till their tears our 
clothing soak, 

But protect us from the teacher who can never see a 
joke, 


It is hard to work with teachers who look on the darker 
side, 

Whose experience has shown them all the pitfalls, deep 
and wide. 

Comparatively speaking, quite cheerful is their croak, 

For the pessimistic teacher can sometimes see a joke. 


It is joy to work with teachers who are brave and good 
and true, 

Who never shirk or whine or leave the hardest part for 
you, 

Whose lives are lived so nobly they need no _ sinner’s 
cloak ; 

But we love the cheery teacher who can always see the 
joke. 


It is joy to work with teachers who are patient, strong, 
and kind, 
Who do their work so brilliantly, a flaw is hard to find, 
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So carefully, so deftly, that it shows the 
stroke, 
Yet we crown the merry teacher who can always see 


the joke. 


master’s 


It is joy to work with teachers who are tried and trusty 
friends, 

Who take your part right ioyally when wrath on you de- 
scends, 

But ‘the one who brings most comfort when your deeds 
the gods provoke, 

Is the sunny-tempered teacher who -spoints out to you 
the joke. 


It is joy to work with teachers who are what is called 
alert, 

Whose opinions are worth having even though they 
sometimes hurt, 

But the one who gives you never either prick or prod or 
joke 

Is the clever, smiling teacher who revives you with a 
joke. 


Then come, you worthy people, and receive your honest 
due, 

For we are truly grateful; our hearts go out to you. 

We honor and we laud you, you bright-eyed, winsome 
folk, 

Heaven bless the jolly teachers who can always see the 
joke. 


Now, if these lives are truthful as they are meant to be, 
Then doomed to resignation some pedagogs will be, 
For should not all the school boards certificates revoke 
Of the serious-minded teachers who cannot see a joke? 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S “IN THE 
WILDERNESS,” —(II1.) 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


I. Purpose of the sketch—to describe an old 
Adirondack guide. 
II. Method. 

(1) Effect of name, “Old Mountain Phelps.” 

(2) Effect of isolation, an almost primitive 
life, a part of nature itself. 

(3) Description of the man’s personal ap- 
pearance. Unusual or unexpected details 
—delicacy of features, size of hands and 
feet. Expected features, his unkempt 
hair, soiled hands, sharp eyes. 

(4) The man himself; the inner man, fine 
and delicate, corresponding to his fea- 
tures. 

III. Characteristic attitudes and peculiarities. 
_ (1) Habit of sitting on log; correspondence 
to his contemplative nature. 

(2) Habits of walking; correspondence to 
inactivity of his nature. 

(3) His voice and expression; correspond- 
ence between the way in which he talked, 
and what he had in mind to express. 

(Notice how the author takes his similes from 
the environment of the man he is describing, and 
so keeps constantly before us the associations 


which belong to the old man and make him an in- 
separable feature of the woods.) 
IV. The story of Old Mountain Phelps. 

(1) His discovery (that is, by those who ap- 
preciated him); his position in the set- 
tlement; points of difference between 
him and his neighbors. 

(2) Points of difference between 
others of his craft. 

(3) The summary of the points of difference 
included in one fact: Old Mountain 
Phelps possessed the faculties and soul of 
a poet and philosopher. 

(a) His love for natural scenery. 
(b) His intuitive selection of vantage 
points of view. 
(c) The emotions occasioned by beau- 
tiful scenery. 
V. Old Mountain Phelps in his relation to the 
affairs of the world, in which apparently he had no 
part. 


and 


him 


(1) The influence of Horace Greeley, and 
the Weekly Tribune. 
(a) The educating power of the “Trib- 
une. 
(b) The personality of Horace Gree- 
ley. 
(c) The picture of Horace Greeley as 
the country people imagined him. 


if 
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(d) The impossibility of reconciling 
them to any other than their own pre- 
conceived idea of him. 

(e) The personification of Horace 
Greeley in Old Mountain Phelps. 

Old Mountain Phelps as guide. 
(1) The best guide of the region—why? 
(2) Not entirely a success as guide—why? 
(3) How Old Mountain Phelps regarded 
the tourists. 


VI. 


(The few pages here are the best of the essay, - 


and their descriptive power, used in quite a differ- 
ent way, is equal to “A-Hunting of the Deer.” 
Study these pages carefully for the personality that 
they show; the little points that make Old Moun- 
tain Phelps different from the usual guide. There 
are many points to open interesting discussions. 
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Two points of view are distinctly kept, the point of 
view of the tourists, and the point of view of Old 
Mountain Phelps himself. Note also the descrip- 
tion of Mt. Marcy, as natural scenery.) 

VII. Anecdote of Old Mountain Phelps. 
(Note the use of anecdote to enliven the subject, 
when description is inadequate.) Anecdote is used 
here to illustrate :— 

(a) His personal sympathy with nature. 

(b) His philosophy of life and religion. 

(c) His love for the atmosphere of quiet 
and rest given by the woods. 

(d) His choice of literature. 

(e) His use of words. 

(f) His appearance in literature, from which 
time he is no longer a_ peculiar local 
character. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(II. ) 


BY LOKADO TAFT. 


It is a journey of many thousand miles from our 
country to the sites of old-time Babylon and 
Nineveh. Many weary years have been spun from 
the distaff of Time since those “exceeding great 
cities” battled with one another and took turns in 
ruling the world of men. Greater, however, than 
the space which separates them from our much- 
alive land is the difference between the two civil- 
izations which they represent. On the globe we 


ASSYRIAN LION 


HUNT. 


are some degrees from Nineveh, but we are quite 
at the antipodes as far as life and thought are con- 
cerned. It seems as if we could have nothing in 
common with that proud, cruel, conquering race. 
However, better acquaintance brings people to- 
gether. Someone has written, “To know is to 
understand,” and another kindly soul has said: 
“You cannot hate a man when you know him 
well.” So it may be that even the old-time Assy- 
rians are ‘worthy of our attention. They were not 
so very different, after all, from the ancient Jews, 
whose history we study so carefully. The chil- 
dren of Israel have sent us a message through 
their noble literature, their songs and proverbs and 
prophecies. Let us allow the Assyrians to tell us 
something of themselves through their sculptures, 
which record many a tale of prowess. 

It was the ambition of every Oriental king to 
build at least one great palace, which should be 
both a home and a monument to his fame. The 
walls of these enormous structures of sun-dried 
bricks were covered with reliefs marvelously 
carved in alabaster. The Assyrians had no quar- 


ries of marble, and their statues were few, but thin 
slabs of alabaster were to be had in abundance, 
and so this art of low-relief was much practiced. 
For two centuries or more the sculptors of Nine- 
veh had been learning how to do it. Their figures 
of men were never first-class. They always 
showed them well wrapped in heavy draperies 
with much fringe and embroidery, all carved with 
greatest care, but they seemed to take especial de- 
light in chiseling fiery horses and ferocious lions. 

It was in the year 668 B. C. that the king Assur- 
bani-pal, the grandson of old Sennacherib, came to 
the throne and at once set his thousands of masons 
and artisans to building the grand new palace 
which was to mark his glorious reign. Quite un- 
conscious and unwarned that his family was soon 
to be dethroned and that his great city was doomed 
to become the prey of a new‘Babylon, he urged 
his architects to design him a house that should 
rival in extent and splendor all the costly palaces 
that his ancestors had scattered over the country. 

Especially must these new halls be made mag- 
nificent with endless sculptures telling the story of 
the king’s mighty achievements. They were to 
form an epic poem celebrating the glories of the 
monarch builder, a poem that might be added to 
as the years went by. We know that the reliefs 
in the palace which King Sargon built fifty years 
earlier made a frieze a mile and a half long. It is 
from this picture-story, this carved history, that 
our illustration is selected. 

King Assur-bani-pal evidently enjoyed hunting 
as much as does President Roosevelt, and while he 
wrote no books upon the subject, he evidently 
charged the court sculptor to give the sport full 
place upon the palace walls. And you may be sure 
that the sculptor was not slow to do so. He was 
tired of carving gardens and banquets and armies 
and prisoners; here was something that he could 
do with enthusiasm. What power and “go” he 
has put into those horses! What vigor in those 
springing lions! There are animals among these 
hunting scenes that have never been surpassed by 
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sculptors of any age or country; a dying lioness 
pierced with several arrows, a number of dogs in 
leash tugging with all their might, and some 
horses’ heads, which though half-hidden with trap- 
pings, seem fairly to breathe fire from their dis- 
tended nostrils. These,are Assyria’s great contri- 
bution to the world’s treasures of sculpture——Used 
by permission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


BY ALICE M. KIMBALL, CHICAGO. 


It is a common criticism made by people of the 
older generation that spelling is not thoroughly 
taught in the schools of to-day. This criticism, 
based upon specimens of English composition writ- 
ten by public school pupils, must be admitted to be 
partially true. While we must acknowledge this, 
we do claim that, under the modern system, chil- 
dren acquire a wider knowledge of things in gen- 
eral, and consequently a much larger vocabulary 
and greater facility in expression, which may partly 
account for the carelessness in spelling. 

For it is apparent that carelessness, not lack of 
knowledge, is at the bottom of most of these sins 
against the English language. It is the almost 
universal experience that children misspell words 
continually in composition, which they are able to 
spell correctly when given in a formal spelling les- 
son. The trouble is that we fail in giving them 
the “feeling” for correct spelling. By that is 
meant the development of a sense which will in- 
stinctively prompt the correct expression, just as 
the feeling for color and the feeling for rhythm 
manifest themselves in true outward forms. Chil- 
dren must be taught to think geography, civics, 
history in rightly spelled words, and_ to do it in- 
stinctively, without effort. To teach such accuracy 
in spelling, and at the same time to treat the su! 
ject as an adjunct, a necessary tool for the use of 
the student and never by any means an end in it- 
selfi—this is the problem we have to face. 

In the effort to meet these conditions, the fol- 
lowing plan is now in operation in a fourth-grade 
room inacity school. The children were required 
to get blank books at the beginning of the year, 
in which they enter each day a list of twelve words, 
with the date. These words represent the spelling 
problems which arise in the day’s lessons. They 
are always words related to some topic which is 
being studied at the time, and are always first pre- 
sented to the children in their connection with that 
topic. The method of study and of selecting the 
words will be best explained by an outline of one 
week’s work just as it was carried out. It will be 
seen at once that the outline is given merely as a 
suggestive plan; it would be impossible to lay out 
definite work for any teacher to follow, since each 
week has its distinctive phases of nature, and its ap- 
propriate historical significance, upon which much 
of the spelling work is based. 

Upon a certain Monday morning, two stanzas 
of a pretty nature poem were written upon the 
blackboard. During the twenty-minute study pe- 
riod the children were given papers upon which 


they copied the poem, then selected and copied 
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into their blank-books twelve of the hardest words, 
each child making his own selection. (It may be 
said here that the note-books show generally the 
same selections made by all.) The time for class 
work in spelling, being combined with English, is 
thirty minutes. At that time, the poem was read 
by one child, its meaning brought out by discus- 
sion, and it was then erased and written upon the 
blackboard by two children who had found time 
to memorize it, suggestions and corrections being 
made by the other pupils as to spelling, capitals, 
and punctuation. 

Tuesday was the birthday anniversary of a great 
writer whose stories are familiar to all children. 
Upon the blackboard had been written a paragraph 
giving the leading facts about his life. This the 
children copied upon their study-papers, adding to 
it the names of all of his stories which they could 
remember, each for himself, and selecting the 
twelve words for their note-books as before. The 
class time was partly given to a familiar conversa- 
tion about the author, and the telling of one of his 
stories by a child. Then another story, new to 
them, was told by the teacher. 

On Wednesday five minutes of the time for 
opening exercises was spent in making out a list 
of words which would be needed by the children in 
reproducing the new story of the day before. The 
teacher wrote these words on the blackboard as 
the children suggested them. The study-time 
was used in copying these into blank-books, and 
each child was given a paper upon which he wrote 
additional worc's which he expected to use in his 
composition, looking up the spelling of each in 
readers or dictionaries. The English period was 
spent in writing the story thus prepared. 

Thursday’s lesson was based upon a blackboard 
paragraph concerning the lighthouse service of 
the United States, that topic being under discu.- 
sion in the civics work which the children were 
carrying on at the time. From this, a_ list of 
twelve geographical names was selected for the 
note-books, and the children were required in 
study time to write out sentences giving the loca- 
tion or some fact concerning each place. A les- 
son in civics took the place of the class exercise 
in English, except for a ten-minute oral spelling 
lesson in which the teacher gave out words from 
any or all lessons of that day. When a word was 
misspelled, the child looked it up in his text-book, 
and as soon as_ he could spell it he went to the 
blackboard and wrote it from memory, while the 
others continued the oral spelling. 

On Friday morning the story-papers written on 
Wednesday were handed back to the class, with the 
mistakes marked but not corrected; and the study- 
period was spent by the children in looking up and 
correcting these ‘mistakes. In the afternoon 
came a test of twenty-five words, selected from the 
week’s list in one of the note-books. This test has 
been made a regular feature of the Friday after- 
noon program, and is the only formal spelling les- 
son of the week. The papers are carefully marked 
and handed back on Monday. Special privileges 
in the use of the library are conferred upon those 
who are perfect, and all who fall below a certain 
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per cent. are required to make up their words and 
to present their note-books for inspection by the 
teacher. Careless work in the books is thus de- 
tected by the teacher, who also occasionally, and 
unexpectedly, calls for all the note-books and ex- 
amines them. An occasional half-hour spent in 
this way—and it need not be oftener than twice or 
thrice during the year—serves to check a tendency 
on the part of the children to slight this part of 
their work. 

No mention has been made of dictation work, 
which happened to have no place in this particular 
week’s program. But it is often used, the teacher 
dictating sentences containing words already stud- 
ied, and afterwards writing the correct form on the 
blackboard, the children marking their own mis- 
takes, correcting, and handing the papers in. 
They are quickly looked over, and the careless 
ones returned to be re-marked and re-written. 
This takes much less time than might be supposed. 

The plan thus suggested, with the many varia- 
tions which will suggest themselves from day to 
day, has been tried for two years. The teacher 
whose experiment I have described still finds mis- 
takes in spelling, and plenty of them, in the papers 
she has to examine. But, compared with the old 


ways of teaching spelling, the new plan shows the 
following results :— 
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1. The weekly tests show a _ steady improve- 
ment in formal spelling. 

2. The written papers in all subjects contain 
fewer mistakes, and the children are more inde- 
pendent in looking up the spelling of doubtful 
words for themselves as they need them, instead 
of asking help from the teacher. 

3. The children acquire a habit of criticising 
their own work, which they are often required to 
correct for themselves in class. A general over- 
sight of these papers by the teacher serves better 
and takes less time than the daily marking of 
spelling papers. 

4. The children learn to foresee the need of 
words to use in their composition work, and to 
provide themselves with these beforehand. 

5. The work is varied and interesting to both 
teacher and pupils, and the latter hand in fewer 
careless papers. The monotony and sameness of 
a routine method of teaching must be held respon- 
sible for much of the carelessly prepared written 
work which so tries our souls. When the work is 
fresh and novel each day, the child attacks it in a 
spirit of interest and vigor which is almost certain 
to manifest itself in careful, painstaking work. 

6. A sense of the close relation between spell- 
ing and all other branches of study is gradually be- 
coming established in the minds of the children. 


FOR MEMORIZING. 


THE DAY’S DEMAND. 
God give us men! a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking— 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 
—J. G. Holland. 
Oh, when “bear a hand” is the brisk command 
*Tis the sailor knows how the saying goes, 
And there’s no delay nor dally; 
But a landsman, too, is as swift and true 
When he hears the word, and his heart is stirred, 
To be up where strong men rally. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 
’Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide sweeps onward; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
A path that stretches sunward. 
We're beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 
—Gerald Massey. 
What is it to be an American? Putting aside all the 
outer shows of dress and manners, social customs, and 
physical peculiarities, is it not to believe in America, 


and in the American people? Is it not to have an abid- 
ing and moving faith in the future and in the destiny of 
America ?—something above and beyond the patriotism 
and love which every man whose soul is not dead within 
him feels toward the land of his birth? Is it not to be 
national, and not sectional, independent, and not colo- 
nial? Is it not to have a high conception of what this 
great new country should be, and to follow out that 
ideal with loyalty and truth?—Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Ksteem it a great part of a good education to be able 
to bear with the want of it in others.—Pythagoras, 580 
B.C. 

The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life's final star, is Brotherhood. 


—Edwin Markham. 


True friends shine out like stars in winter nights 
And make the very darkness beautiful. 
—Robert Beverly Hall. 
When courage fails and faith burns low, 
And men are timid grown, 
Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That truth still moveth on. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Our dark-day friends! Ah, how we prize 
The steadfast hearts who, when our skies 
Take on a dull and leaden hue, 
Like glints of sun come smiling through 
With summer in their words and eyes! 
—Nixon Waterman. 
Turn your mind often to the blessings you have en- 
joyed.—Fenelon. 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(VIL) 


A second reason why the teachers are liable to 
arrested development is that they think they would 
be confessing that they were mistaken in the work 
they have done, or in the way they have done it, 
and somehow teachers, above most people, hesitate 
to acknowledge error. 

Professor Schmucker of the West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, normal school, whose superior, to state it 
mildly, I have never heard in an institute, has a 
noble way of saying at the close of a week’s work 
“T have told you what I believe 
to be true, I think I have read the latest deliverance 
on every subject upon which I have spoken, but 
neither you nor I should be surprised to learn to- 
morrow that any statement I have made is radically 
wrong because some one has learned what no one 
knows of to-day.” That is the attitude of a great 
teacher. It should be the attitude of all teachers. 

Mr. Swope, principal of a grammar school in 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, incidentally runs, by the 
aid of a younger brother who was a teacher, a 
progressive farm on which are two thousand white 
leghorns. He sells every egg at fifty per cent. 
above the market price of the day. I was with 
him one day when he took up the paper to see the 
price of eggs the day before. “Twenty-eight 
cents,” and he promptly billed two cases sent the 
day before at forty-two cents. 

“How do you get such a price?” I asked. 

“Because of my contract,” he replied. “I agree 
that if ever one egg is out-of-date, I sacrifice the 
entire case, 360.” 

“How often are you caught?” I asked. 

“Never,” he replied. “No egg is ever more than 
three days old when it reaches the hotel.” 

Show me a teacher who will sign a contract to 
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forfeit a year’s salary if her work is ever out-of-date, 
and she can get a fifty per cent. increase at once. 
That teacher would never have arrested develop- 
ment—could not have. 

Chicago has taken the greatest stride on record 
in providing that every teacher shall go to their 
great up-to-date normal school on the average one 
half-day each month, and the principal, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, obligates herself to give them in that 
half-day the latest revelation she has. When this 
gets to working there will be no arrested develop- 
ment in the teaching force of Chicago, for those 
who have it will be wrested from their place and 
will rest where they will cease from troubling twen- 
tieth-century companions in the profession. 


WASHINGTON SITUATION. 


Washington is radically unlike any other city in 
its municipal life, and the conditions of difference 
are wholly against the probability of good govern- 
ment. Congress runs everything. Not only do 
the citizens vote on nothing, but there are no heads 
of departments who are trusted with any legislative 
responsibility. If it is desirable to have milk bot- 
tles sterilized in Washington there must be a bill 
passed through Congress ordering that it be done, 
whereas in any other modern city the board of 
health, composed of experts, would be empowered 
to make all such regulations. Congress can med- 
dle with no other city. No one of these congress- 
men could meddle with the affairs of the city in 
which he lives. 

No congressman or senator is a_ resident of 
Washington, none was ever elected because of his 
fitness to handle municipal affairs, few of them have 
ever had to do with the management of any city 
government. 

True there are three commissioners of the Dis- 
trict on high salaries, but it is not easy to know 
what their duties are, except that they are excess- 
ively jealous lest somebody else should have re- 
sponsibility. They certainly are not experts and 
are not chosen as such. There are nearly five hun- 
dred senators and congressmen whose constituents 
are beseeching them for every kind of a job that 
exists or that can be created in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Naturally this evil is at its height in the scnvols. 
With the past there is no occasion to deal, because 
a beginning has been made at reform. Think of 
trying to superintend schools with nearly five hun- 
dred men, who vote on every recommendation, 
asking for appointments of constituents to every 
conceivable position from janitor to district super- 
intendent! And when you say there is no vacancy 
they can create a new position for this case if need 
be. Is it any wonder, under such conditions, that 
there are two hundred and fifty supervisors of every 
imaginable kind? 

An effort was made at the last session of Con- 
gress to reform the educational affairs, and a new 
board of education created for the purpose of right- 
ing wrongs. The board consists of nine, only one 
of whom was on any previous board of education in 
the city. The purpose was to protect the schools, 
and in many ways it does this. Unfortunately, 
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neither the board of education nor the superintend- 
ent is given adequate or sufficiently definite au- 
thority. The position of superintendent had no 
attraction for former Superintendent Stewart, 
Aaron Gove, C. N. Kendall, or James H. Van 
Sickle, but Dr. W. E. Chancellor, superintendent 
of Paterson, N. J., with a life tenure, was tempted 
by a unanimous vote, to undertake the work. It 
is too early to form any estimate of the ultimate re- 
sult of either such a board as the present or of such 
vigorous professional reform as Mr. Chancellor 
will give them. 

A few things are certain: Mr. Chancellor is not 
wanting in adequate education, in abundant expe- 
rience, in clear-cut professional convictions or rug- 
ged courage. If he errs, it will be along the same 
lines that have characterized the administration of 
President Roosevelt,—impetuosity born of intense 
purpose to clean house promptly and completely. 
The element of uncertainty is as to the attitude of 
Congress toward necessary reforms. Dr. Chan- 
cellor should have the unaimous and_ energetic 
support of the educators of the country, and of the 
press of the nation as a whole, regardless of any 
special local issues, on the ground that Washington 
should have the best of American schools, that 
they should be divorced from all direct or indirect 
political interference and be in the hands of a 
strictly professional leader. There are so many 
local influences, and they are all so linked with 
congressional affairs, that local opinions are inevi- 
tably warped. 

It is easier to get talented and cultured persons 
to teach in Washington than in almost any other 
city, because it is a most attractive place in which to 
live, and this has brought to the city many emi- 
nently valuable teachers, and with the right condi- 
tions Washington can easily have the best public 
schools in the world. 


TENDENCY OF THE TIMES. 


Harvard! Conventional Harvard has an offi- 
cial employment bureau, known as “Appoint- 
ments Office,” with E. H. Wells as_ secretary. 
This is proof that there is no liability of arrested 
development. It is in no sense a subject of criti- 
cism but rather of praise, but it is so unlike what 
would have been anticipated a few short years ago. 
The “Appointments Office” is increasingly useful 
to business and professional men seeking desira- 
ble employees and assistants, as well as to Harvard 
men who avail themselves of its services. The of- 
fice procures suitable positions for undergradu- 
ates, graduates, and all past members of the Uni- 
versity seeking employment of any sort, whether 
temporary or permanent, and recommends for va- 
cant positions made known to the secretary the 
best available Harvard candidates. -In making 
recommendations for vacant positions the  secre- 
tary has the help of all departments of the Univer- 
sity—in fact, all recommendations for strictly 
teaching positions are made only on the approval 
of the departments of the University, to which the 
position to be filled is related; and in every case 
the secretary seeks only the best available men, 
keeping in mind men already successfully em- 
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ployed as well as those who may be out of employ- 
ment. In the “Appointments Office” may be 
found comprehensive records of all the men regis- 
tered. The office undertakes not only to answer 
inquiries directed to the secretary, but also to se- 
cure for the inquirer the opinion of any officer or 
teacher of the University about candidates for po- 
sitions. No charge is made for any services. 


NATIVITY OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS.* 

More than half of the states have state superin- 
tendents who are natives of the states—twenty- 
seven of forty-five. 

Every state superintendent in the Middle States, 
including West Virginia, and in every Southern 
state except Texas and Arkansas, is a native of the 
state he serves. Texas has a Georgian, and Ar- 
kansas a Virginian. 

No Pacific Coast or Rocky Mountain state or 
territory, except Colorado and Utah, has a native 
as state superintendent. California has a Missouri 
man, Oregon, Montana, New Mexico, and Kansas 
have Ohio men, Arizona a Pennsylvanian, Wash- 
ington and Jdaho Kansans, Wyoming a Canadian, 
Nevada a Vermonter, and Indian Territory an 
Indiana man. 

In New England, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island have Maine men, 

In the Middle West, Ohio has a Massachusetts 
man, Illinois an Englishman, Michigan a New 
Yorker, Wisconsin an Ohioan, Minnesota a native 
of Denmark. 

From this it appears that Ohio furnishes six 
state superintendents, Maine three, Kansas three, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Missouri, each 
furnishes two. Ohio easily leads the Union in this. 


~The figures are based on the officials prior to 1907. 
COLLEGE THRIFT. 

Conventionality is a thing of the past even in 
Eastern colleges. Getting students is an art, a 
science, a trick, and getting places for the graduates 
is an equally artistic educational scheme. Har- 
vard’s “Appointments Office” is illustrative of the 
latter art, and the following recent experience of a 
young man is suggestive of skill in getting students. 
The college is in New York state, the young man is 
of the metropolitan district, with plans laid for 
Harvard next year with preliminary examinations 
already passed. Incidentally he met an alumnus 
of the New York college. In a few days he received 
a catalog, which was natural, and a few days later 
a personal letter from the dean, as follows:— 

January 2, 1907. 

Dear Mr. : A few days ago, at the request 
of our mutual friend, Mr. , I sent you a copy 
of our latest catalog. Now that you have had an 
opportunity to look it over I am sure you must be 
greatly interested in our splendid school. 
is a wealthy college, having an endowment 
of more than and a property valued at 
Her library building costing , her 
gymnasium costing , her new laboratories 
costing , are examples of the way she pro- 
vides the best for her students. 
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The expenses at are very moderate, while 
the scholastic standards are high. Several of the 
professors are authors of books which are widely 
used by other colleges. 

If I may know the course or subjects which most 
interest you, I can give you detailed information 
regarding our ability to meet your requirements. 
I hope you are intending to enter college next Sep- 
tember, and I should be glad to have you write me 
freely about your plans. 

Cordially yours, 


We do not refer to, this by way of criticism, but 
merely to suggest that there are thrifty men in col- 
lege promotion. 

EDUCATIONAL FIGURES AGAIN. 


We recently heard a man say that in his com- 
munity ninety-five per cent. of the children never 
went beyond the elementary grades. 

“How do you get that?” we asked. 

“Simple enough! There are in all the schools 
77,000. In high schools, business colleges, normal 
schools, and commercial colleges, 4,000. Now 
4,000 is five per cent. of 77,000.” 

“Oh, that is the way you do it, is it?” 

“Of course; how else can you do it?” 

“Let us see; 77,000 less 4,000 is 73,000. The 
73,000 cover nine years, or 8,000 toa year. You 
say that the 4,000 average two-year courses. That 
is 2,000 to a year. That is, presumably 8,000 chil- 
dren entered the schools, and of those 8,000 there 
were 2,000 who went higher. That is to say, 
twenty-five per cent., and not five per cent., went 
beyond the eighth grade.” 

“T now see; but I didn’t see,” said he. 


SHALL TRUTH BE SACRIFICED TO NOTORIETY ? 


The advertising, grand-stand playing college 
president has been called to order by Professor A. 
W. Anderson of Macalester College, Minnesota, 
who insists that truth shall never be sacrificed to no- 
toriety. There is liable to be much “yellow educa- 
tion” in colleges and elsewhere in the near future. 
Competition is the life of humbuggery, and de- 
mands notoriety. For this the big universities use 
their football and baseball teams and _ boat crews, 
and the college president who has tried to buy suc- 
cess in this field and failed is sure to make the fun- 
niest kind of a grand-stand play against college 
athletics. It is so all along the line. Notoriety 
a college president will have, and if he cannot get 
it in one way he will in another. 


ISN'T IT TERRIBLE? 


I sat for nearly an hour recently listening to an 
address that made every teacher and friend of the 
public school disheartened. The man was no 
longer young, nor was he old enough to be sour 
with age. He was out of educational work, but he 
was not a serious loser by it. His disappointment 
did not justify acidity, but he was in bad mental 
condition without meaning to be. He was simply 
chatting about the good things he thought he re- 
membered about the days gone by. He set the far- 
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back conditions with a halo, and caricatured the 
present-day conditions. It was terrible. 


> 


LATEST WONDER. 


The President of the United States has officially 
invited the superintendent of schools and the entire 
board of education of San Francisco to come to 
Washington for a conference. This is the first 
time in the one hundred and twenty years of our 
national life that such an honor was ever extended 
to school people. There is food for much thought 
in this. And the Japs did it! What a wonderful 
people they are! 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Chicago, February 26, 27, 28. At the Audito- 
rium. The largest meeting on record is assured. 
The Boston party will be the largest ever. The 
special cars leave Boston, via Boston, Albany, 
New York Central, and Michigan Central, at 2 P. 
M. on February 23, reaching Chicago at 3.30 the 
24th. This gives a full day for visiting schools. 


The retirement of William James as professor of 
psychology at Harvard is one of the most serious 
losses that could have come to that institution, 
next, perhaps, to the loss of its president. He is 
the best writcr on psychology for teachers in the 
United States, without any question, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that he is to do more and no: 
less for the teaching profession. 


The poorly equipped hired playgrounds of Wash- 
ington last vacation were visited by nearly 5,000 
boys daily, on the average. That is, it cost but 14 
cents a day to provide the best opportunity for boys 
to play under skilful supervision. Congress has 
halved the appropriation for next year! 


In Vermont no person holding a license for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, or any person con- 
nected with the traffic in intoxicating liquors, is 
eligible to the office of school director, school su- 
perintendent, or any other office pertaining to the 
management of the public schools. 


Senators and congressmen have voted that it 
costs fifty per cent. more to live than in the past. 
Now let the teacher vote it. But when senators 
and congressmen vote it they proceed to draw the 
extra fifty per cent.; not so with teachers. 


Congress is appropriating $95,000,000 for the 
navy for one year, and yet it required a lot of 
effort to get $1,500 for extra publications for the 
bureau of education. 


The papers continue to say that the New York 
city board of education has adopted simplified spell- 
ing. The proposition to adopt it was defeated, 32 
to 4. 


Fortunately the schools of Chicago move along 
as though there was no “situation” in the official 
life of the schools. 


Hustle for Los Angeles, July 9, 10, 11, 12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CONGRESS IN ARREARS. 


Congress is far in arrears with the regular work 
of the session. Not only has there been no gen- 
eral legislation at the present session, but up to 
the twenty-ninth of January not one of the great 
appropriation bills had become law. Senator Hale 
took occasion on that day to read the Senate a 
lecture, in the course of which he stated that never 
in his experience in the Senate had there been a 
time when the necessary business was so far be- 
hind. At that time only twenty-seven working 
days remained of the session, and during that time 
about $800,000,000 was to be appropriated. The 
chief-trouble in the Senate has been the long dis- 
cussion of the Brownsville incident, but there has 
been unnecessary talk on other subjects; Senator 
Hale’s shrewd hint of the probable necessity for 
night sessions will check senatorial loquacity, if 
anything will. 


AN INDICTMENT OF STANDARD OIL. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission has 
made a report to Congress on the distribution of 
petroleum and its products. The Commission de- 
clares that the competitive methods of the company 
have been unfair and even disreputable, and that 
its motto has been the destruction of competition 
at any cost,—which policy has been pursued with- 
out regard to decency or conscience. As to no 
other traffic, the Commission affirms, is there any 
approach to the monopoly of the Standard Oil 
Company in oil. |The only remedy is to devise 
means by which its competitors may enjoy equal 
transportation facilities. Under the amended act 
regulating interstate commerce, the existing pipe 
lines are declared common carriers; but the Com- 
mission expresses doubt whether this is sufficient, 
and hints that it may be necessary for the govern- 
ment to fix directly and in the first instance the 
rates and regulations for the transportation of the 
traffic. 


THE PAY OF CONGRESSMEN. 


There seems to be no just occasion for severe 
criticism of the action of Congress in voting to 
raise the pay of congressmen from $5,000 to $7,500. 
Comparisons have been made with the historic 
“salary-grab” of a score or so years ago, the penalty 
for which was visited upon the participating con- 
gressmen by a general vote by their constituencies 
retiring them to private life. But there is no real 
parallelism between the two instances. The earlier 
“orab” was retroactive and gave the congressmen 
extra pay for services already rendered. The re- 
cent action affects only the pay of the next and 
succeeding Congresses. While it is true that many 
members of the present Congress who have been 
re-elected to the next will enjoy the increased sal- 
ary, that would always be true to a greater or less 
extent. The fact is that the cost of living has in- 
creased, since the present pay was fixed, to an ex- 
tent which abundantly warrants the increase of pay, 


GOVERNOR SWETTENHAM IS SORRY. 


Goaded to the proceeding by vigorous represen- 
tations from the home government, Governor 
Swettenham of Jamaica has formally withdrawn 
his extraordinary letter to Admiral Davis and has 
expressed his regret for having written it. The 
despatch from London which reports this fact adds 
that “this closes the incident.” So perhaps it does. 
If England is content to be represented in an im- 
portant colonial office by such a man as Swetten- 
ham, it will continue him in his position. But it 
is more than likely that the British government 
will find an early opportunity to relegate him to the 
retirement which he is fitted to adorn, _ It is im- 
possible that he should be able to administer Ja- 
maican affairs successfully after this episode, for 
local public opinion is bitter against him, and the 
local press has denounced his conduct with a se- 
verity fully equal to any criticisms passed else- 
where. 

A CABINET UPSET IN SPAIN. 


The religious question in Spain has again been 
the cause of a cabinet upset. This makes the fifth 
Liberal ministry to go down within eighteen 
months; and the King has now summoned the 
former Conservative premier, Senor Maura, to 
form a Conservative cabinet. But as the Spanish 
parliament is heavily Liberal, and it would be im- 
possible for the new cabinet to command any sup- 
port in that body, a suspension of parliament has 
been decreed and preparations are in progress for 
new elections. The direct questions at issue which 
brought about this crisis were a proposed anti- 
Associations law, similar to that in force in France, 
and associated ecclesiastical questions such as the 
sanctioning of civil marriages, the secularization of 
cemeteries, and the recognition of the supremacy 
of the government. The Clericals are naturally 
exultant over the downfall of the Liberal cabinet. 
but it cannot be determined whether they have won 
a real victory until the new parliament is chosen. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


The German elections resulted in an unexpect- 
edly complete triumph for the Kaiser, the Chan- 
cellor, and the oddly-assorted groups which are re- 
lied upon to give support to the government’s co- 
lonial policy and incidentally to the budgets nec- 
essary to foot the bills. Of the two parties, the 
Centre or Clerical and the Socialists, who joined to 
bring about the government defeat in the recent 
vote in the Reichstag, the Centre seem to have 
held their own pretty well, their gains and losses 
on the first balloting about balancing each other. 
3ut the Socialists lost heavily—for the first time 
for twenty years. In Saxony they lost two-thirds 
of their former representation. The composition 
of the new Reichstag cannot be known until the 
second ballotings; but as the other parties, the 
Clericals included, are making common cause 
against the Socialists, they are not likely to improve 
their position materially. 


(Continued on page 164.) 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


BY RICHARD PARK, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sullivan, Indiana. 

Ideal schools are made by ideal teachers. 

Pupils should be required to stand when recit- 
ing. 

Music cultivates the higher and nobler facul- 
ties. 

Are you doing anything in industrial education? 

The child likes the beautiful in the schoolroom. 

Have you had a little talk with each of your 


patrons? 


Are you making careful daily preparation of 
your lessons? 


Are you giving your entire time and attention 
to your school? 

Good order is one of the greatest evidences of 
a successful school. 

Pupils should be moved to and from the school 
in an orderly manner. 

Play at the regular recesses is almost as valu- 
able to the child as study. 

Are you putting forth your very best effort on 
the opening exercises? 

Classes should be required to respond quicklv 
and readily to given signals. 

Personality is one of the three great factors that 
make up a living teacher. 

Neatness of person will teach, unconsciously, 
many a lasting and useful lesson. 

The teacher should see that only good, healthful 
games are played on the grounds. 

A daily program followed persistently is one of 
the great helps in a well-organized school. 

Are you closing your school every day in such a 
way that each pupil will want to come back on the 
morrow? 

Quotations are valuable to lift to a broad view 
of life and to give thought and word to the best in 
literature. 

Begin now to plan for Parents’ Day. Each pu- 
pil should have something representing his very 
best effort for exhibition. 

Pupils should be encouraged and stimulated to 
tell in good, clear, elegant English what they have 
thought out concerning the lesson. 

Each teacher is to bring the work of at least 
one class to the Teachers’ Association for display. 
See to it that your school is represented. 

Each school is expected to observe Arbor Day. 
Get your program. Do something to make your 
grounds look more beautiful. 

The best teacher is the one that can manage and 
direct everything connected with the school with- 
out seeming to be the one in authority. 

Reading, spoken and written language, writing, 
and spelling are the most essential subjects and 


should be given most prominent attention by the 
teacher in the first four years. 


a 


Industrial dividends were $301,805,000 last 
year. 


There were fewer lynchings in 1906 than in any 
year but one since 1884. There were less than half 


the average, and little more than a fourth of those 
of 1892. 
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THE QUEEN’S ALPHABET. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER, PHILADELPHIA, 
ANNE OF ENGLAND. 


A lonely woman—to share her throne 
She had nor mate nor child; 

The last of her race, she looked upon 
Two kingdoms reconciled. 


BERENGARIA. 
When Christian hosts, to vanquish sin, 
From Albion’s shores departed, 
She charmed the courteous Saladin 
And loved the ‘“Lion-hearted.” 


CLEOPATRA. 
As beauteous as the lotus-flower 
Which bloomed beside her home, 
As deadly in her subtle power— 
She mocked the pride of Rome. 


DIDO. 
O’erwhelmed with woe, her funeral pyre 
She mounted mournfully 
The while the Trojans, with their sire, 
Sailed o’er the sunlit sea. 


ELIZABETH. 
Her praise was sung in cantos rare; 
Earth’s mightiest bard was her own; 
Her dearest foe was a widow fair, 
Whose son sat on her throne. 


FREDEGONDE. 
Brunhild’s foe, Galswinta’s bane, 
And savage Gaul’s rude queen; 
She ruined many a sacred fane— 
But saved her land, I ween. 


GUINEVERE. 
When Lancelot left the lovely Elaine 
His shield, in proud castle and hall 
Brave knights and bright ladies rejoiced in her reign, 
For she was the pride of them all. 


HELEN OF TROY. 
Her wondrous fairness beauty’s ball 
Did win and keep for aye; 
But ah! it wrought in camp and hall 
Full many a doleful day. 


ISABELLA. I AND IL. 


One land, one name; but not one fame; 
The first all men extol; 

The second left a blot of shame 
Upon her royal scroll. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Sadly touching was her fate, 
Strangely little—strangely great; 
Honor, wealth, 2 crown, a throne; 
Childless, exiled, sad—alone. + 


KATHERINE Il. 
In a time of trouble, terror, and tears 
She was great and wise; 
She ruled o’er the land where the Kremlin rears 
Its turrets to the skies. 


LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 
She was young, she was fair, she was honest and brave; 
She was loyally loved to the last; 
Tho’ the Corsican drove her, distraught, to her grave, 
Her honor his fame may outlast. 
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MARY OF ENGLAND. 
She longed for the love of her Spanish lord; 
A sour-faced man was he, 
Who sent to her land the motley horde . 
That was wrecked in a stormy sea. 


NIOBE. 
Haughty matron, haughtier mother, 
None her scornful pride couid borrow; 
But Diana’s vengeful brother 
Quickly crowned her queen of sorrow. 


OMPHALE. 
Oh, sad is the story of young Hercules 
When Mercury made him her slave! 
Like Samson (the whim of a woman to please) 
Much sport to his foeman he gave. 


PENELOPE. 
Patiently weaving 2 wonderful web, 
Watching the tide from its flow to its ebb, 
She baffled her suitors and waited full long 
For the wandering wiseman, who lives in all song. 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Once a mother, thrice a wife, 
Queen of kingdoms twain; 
She filled her world with hate and strife— 
Her beauty was her bane. 


REDEGUND. 
Good Clotaire taught her his Christian creed; 
He wedded her, loved her well, 
And soon she became a saint—indeed, 
She died in a nun’s cold cell. 


SEMIRAMIS, 
Whether she lived in Babylon 
Or Assyria, who can say? 
Her name and her fame are graven upon 
The stones of her land for aye. 


(Maria) THERESA. 
Oh, bravely she fought for her father’s domain! 
And bravely she won in the strife; 
E’en Prussia’s great monarch—e’en France in her pain 
Revered this true mother and wife. 


UTE. 
Queen of Burgundy was she 
(Oft is the story told) 
When Siegfried proved his mastery 
And won the Niblung gold. 


VICTORIA. 
As girl and as matron, as mother and wife 
She governed with peace-loving sway; 
A great people honored her all through her life, 
And the world loves her memory to-day. 


WILHELMINA. 
Young queen of a nation, brave, loyal, and bold, 
At peace in the clasp of the sea, 
Whose billows swept over dread foeman of old 
And set her staunch forefathers free. 
XANTIPPE, 
A husband and wife ancient Greece doth disclose, 
The king of philosophers he; 


But alack! and alas! for his mental repose— 
The queen of all scolds was she! 


YSOLDE. 
One theme a great musician had, 
From pure, poetic lore; 
It told of a queeu—and a love as sad 
As the name which the hero bore. 
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ZENOBIA. 
Fair queen of the East, o’er desert and plains 
Her fame spread fast and far, 


Till it reached proud Rome—and then in chains 
She followed her conqueror'’s car. 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 


Mr. Editor: In your edition of the Journal of Educa- 
tion of January 10, 1907, the enrollments of the Spokane 
and Benton Harbor high schools are compared. The 
percentage of boys in the Spokane school is 37.6 per 
cent.; in the Benton Harbor school 40.4 per cent. May 
I add a report from Ohio? The Warren, O., high schooi 
has enrolled to-day 342 pupils, 172 boys, 170 girls. The 
percentage of boys is 50.2 per cent. 

Yours truly, 
F, E. Ostrander. 


EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Gauged by the monetary standard, California does 


-‘much more for education than the average of her sister 


states. For, while all the states, including ours, pay on 
the average sixteen per cent. of the cost of their public- 
sehool systems, California, to her credit be it said, pays 
about forty-five per cent. of the cost of hers. 


The state’s contributions for education in 1904—the 
latest official statistics—were as follows:— 
Primary and grammar schools............... $3,715,706 
Univermity occ 621,2 
Deaf, dumb, and blind institute.............. 68,528 
Farmers’ institute ............ 3,000 


Inasmuch as the average yearly income of the state is 
about $10,000,000, it follows that California devotes 
nearly one-half of her revenue to the cause of education 
in the state. The law of the state provides that $7 per 
year shall be raised by taxation for every child of school 
age. 

It was Bismarck who said: “Whatever you would have 
the state be, that put into the schools.” Quoting this apt 
statement, State Superintendent of Public Education 
Kirk says: “California realizes the natural advantages 
bestowed upon her in genial climate, in fruitful soil, in 
favored situation, and her genius seeks to add to these 
the ideal citizen. She is naturally proud of her system 
of public schools, and is ever seeking ways and means 
to make them better. While realizing that the cause of 
public education costs her nearly one-half of all the reve- 
nues that are annually raised, she knows that without 
the benefits of education nothing else would be worth 
having.” All history teaches the truth and force of that 
statement. 

California was admitted as a state in 1850. Since then 
her expenditure for education has been as follows:— 


First decade ........... 1850-1860 $ 2,486,331 
Second 0048 1860-1870 8,919,568 
WHI 1870-1880 25,117,240 
1890-1900 57,373,047 
Six years ....... 1900-1906 45,000,000 


That vast educational expenditure, $177,000,000, aver- 
ages $3,160,000 for each of the fifty-six years’ existence 
of California, as the “Golden State” of the Union, or 
over $10,000 a day for each of the 300 working days of 
each year. That $10,000 a-day expenditure for educat‘on 
has been and still is worth far more, to California, past, 
present, and future, than $100,000 a day spent for any 
other purpose. It was Horace Mann who said: “Educa- 
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tion is the ark of political safety; outside this ark all is 
deluge.” 

The growth in public-school attendance since 1850 is 
shown by the following table:— 


The 407,398 children of school age (5 to 17) in 1904 was 
made up of:— 


The value of school property is:— 
Lots, houses, and furniture..... $19,588,655 
764,8°0 
Average daily 
Graduates entered higher institutions of learning. 898 


Only four boys, but 236 girls, entered the state normal 
schools; 313 boys and 172 girls entered the University of 
California; and 105 boys and seventy girls entered Stan- 
ford University. One boy and forty-four girls entered 
the Los Angeles normal school. Los Angeles has 745 
teachers who are graduates of the state normal schools 
of California. 

Hardly too much can be said of the past, present, and 
future value of the normal schools of the state. The 
educational future, as the only true foundation of the 
entire future, rests upon the properly-qualified, faithful, 
earnest, progressive, and patriotic school teachers of the 
state, male and female. On their work rests the crea- 
tion of good American citizenship. 

Number state normal schools................ ne 5 


Pupils enrolled in normal department.......... 1,565 
Students enrolled in training department....... 1,7£0 
Graduates since first state normal school. eer 6,038 
Graduates teaching in state schools.......... 2,566 
Expenditures, 1904:— 

Total expenditure....... ad $242,606 

——+0+ $-0-@-0- 


MORE USEFUL TEACHERS. 


Reading, Pa.—-At the Berks County Teachers’ Inst'tu‘e 
resolutions were passed recommending that a united ef- 
fort be made to increase the usefulness of the country 
school along one or more of the following lines:— 

By planting trees, flowers, and shrubbery on _ school 
grounds. 

By an enrichment of the course of study with refer- 
ence to agriculture, manual training, and the domestic 
arts. 

By consolidating weak schools and transporting chil- 
dren, making possible the graded school and distinctly 
country high school. 

By giving special attention to industrial subjects in 
the normal schools. 

By using a better grade of music. 

The teachers also urged that the salary law be 
amended by the next legislature so as to make the mini- 
mum $40 instead of $35, and indorsed the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. Parents are urged to keep their children 
home evenings. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ROBBINS’S PLANE GEOMETRY. By Edward Rut- 
ledge Robbins, A. B., senior mathematical master, the 
William Penn Charter School. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Half leather, 
254 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

That which first attracts attention in this book after 
admiring the general beauty and durability of the me- 
chanical part is the unprecedented provision for the 
practice of the pupil through a thousand original exer- 
cises and problems. This book is written from _ the 
standpoint of the pupil, in such a manner as to stimulate 
his mental activity, and to bring to him the theorems 
and their demonstrations as early in the study as possi- 
ble. The text is clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. 
The reason for every declaration is not given in full in 
the text, but reference is made to the paragraph contain- 
ing it, so that the pupil may consult it if necessary. 


The 
original exercises are very numerous, and carefully 
classified and graded. Each of the exercises can be 


solved or demonstrated without the use of any other ex- 
ercise. Emphasis is given to the discussion of original 
constructions. The diagrams in the book are superior 
in character, and the arrangement and typography of the 


text tend toward economy of time and effort on the part 
of the learner. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO THE FINAL RESTOR- 
ATION OF HOME RULE AT THE SOUTH IN 1877. 


By James Ford Rhodes, LL. D., Litt. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Seven volumes. Cloth. 


Gilt. Price, $2.50 per volume, net. 

Mr. Rhodes is an ideal historian in tastes, in talent, 
and in leisure. Born in Cleveland, educated in the uni- 
versities of New York and Chicago, with high honorary 
degrees from Harvard, Yale, Western Reserve, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Kenyon, he has resided in Boston 
for several years writing with the historical library 
wealth of Boston and Cambridge to draw upon. He 
has devoted his life to the study of one period in Ameri- 
ean history, covering twenty-seven years. He has been 
fifteen years in the publishing of these seven volumes, 
the first having been issued in 1892. And he has virtu- 
ally done nothing else of a serious nature for more than 
twenty years. All this is in strange contrast to other 
historical work in America. When one comes to know 
the way other men work as to time and diversion it is 
easy to see why Mr. Rhodes has been able to produce an 
historical work that is in a class by itself. The concep- 
tion is individual, the testing of materials as well as the 
accumulation thereof, the weighing of evidence and the 
maturing of judgments are unequaled by any other 
writer on this period. Mr. Rhodes may be said to have 
an historical consciousness and historical culture excep- 
tionally well combined. He also thinks in large units 
and with unsurpassed perspective. He sees in our 
struggle to save the Union an effort worthy a place be- 
side the grandest movements Of Greece and Rome, 
France and Germany, Cavalier and Puritan, and the 
men whom events discovered from 1850 to 1877 are in 
his eyes rivals of the great leaders from Xenophon to 
Washington. Mr. Rhodes does his own thinking, but he 
avails himself of all the original sources that have been 
discovered, regardless of the literary skill of the dis- 
coverer. While the period treated is set off by the years 
1850 and 1877. Mr. Rhodes in no wise limits himself as 
he traces the sources of influences, wherever discovered, 
that contributed to make or meet the crisis of 1861-5. 
The thorough and masterly way in which Mr. Rhodes 
ferrets out causes and illuminates conditions throws a 
flood of light upon events of our own day. Indeed, in 
the first volume published in 1892 is to be found the best 
discussion of conditions which throw light upon the ex- 
periences of Cuba in the last ten years. Indeed, nothing 
has been said or written in these years that is a greater 
revelation of the situation as it is than Mr. Rhodes pre- 
sented nearly twenty years ago. The study, from he- 
ginning to end, is a pitiless portrayal of the evils of slav- 
ery, notably of its effect upon the moral life of the white 
men as well as of the slave women. At the same time 
there is no hesitancy to show the noble side of the life 
of noble men in the South. The men of the North are 
not painted as saints by any manner of means. No- 
where is Mr. Rhodes a prosecutor or defender though he 
is a detective and a master in the art of cross question- 
ing the significance of character and conduct. His com- 
parison of Charleston and Boston before the Civil war is 
a pen picture rarely equaled in literature, and it makes 
a Bostonian blush as well as the Southerner, and gives 
each cause for a thrill of pride betimes. The biographi- 
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al portraiture is unexcelled in American literature. 
Nowhere is this art better illustrated than in the many 
sittings given Webster during his long and eventful ca- 
Teer, but there are literally hundreds of portraits of men, 
North and South, in domestic and foreign life, each of 
which is as artistically worked out as though it were a 
masterpiece competing for an award by the world’s best 
judges. By selecting his delineation of Carl Schurz, as 
it appears here and there through the seven volumes, 
one would get a work of literary art far more valuable 
than any tribute that has elsewhere been paid this great- 
est of foreign contributions to American affairs. Mr. 
Rhodes is really the only historian of this period who 
can with any degree of justice be put in the same class 
with the greatest of historians of England or our own 
early times. Here is a work that will live with Park- 
man, Prescott, and Motley, yes, with Hume, Mac- 
aulay, because it is history sifted and winnowed, 
weighed and measured, and it is literature in every 
paragraph. No one has read the history of those fateful 
years until he has read these seven volumes, and if he 
has read these he knows it even if he reads no other. 


BOY WANTED. A Book of Cheerful Counsel. By 
Nixon Waterman. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth, L- 
lustrated. Illuminated cover. Price, $1.25. 

I have never seen a better book for boys. Its dedica- 
tion is suggestive of the whole thing. 

To 
—the boy who discerns 
He can never be “it” 
Until he develops 
Some “git-up-and-git.” 

There are eight chapters on “The Awakening,” “Am I 

a Genius?” “Opportunity,” “Over and Underdoing,” 

“The Value of Spare Moments,” ‘“Cheerfulness,” 

“Dreaming and Doing,”™ and “Real Success.” Two- 

thirds of the width of each page is given to Mr. Water- 

man’s delightful, cheery, and breezy counsel to young 
men, interspersed with his inimitable verses, while one- 
third is a margin of quotations from two hundred and 
sixty of the world’s masters. Mr. Waterman’s verses in 
the magazines from week to week are among the most 
popular and valuable written by anyone of the thousand 
men and women who are selling verses to the maga- 
zines to-day, and his prose is as jingley as his verses. No 
one has a more racy style, a more catchy way of getting 
at the boys. In the book there are forty poems that 
any boy and every boy will read. A boy will be more 
manly, more successful, and more satisfied with life if 

he reads this book, and he will read it if he gets a 

chance. 

THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. By 
H. E. Scudder. Illustrated edition, edited by Charles 
H. Morss, Medford. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 180 pp. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 

The classic fables never age, never become prosy, but 
their skilful school use is wholly modern. Twenty-five 
years ago Horace FE. Scudder was far ahead of his time. 
His sayings and doings regarding school reading were 
ahead of his tinre, but already such wen as Superintend- 
ent Charles H. Morss of Medford, Mass., and his asso- 
ciates in educational thought are far and away ahead of 
the wisest leader of twenty-five years ago, so that this 
book has been improved beyond expression by — slight 
touches of pedagogical art and artistic skill so that 
through regarding bits of simplification in language and 
the annexing of an explanatory index it can now be more 
wisely used in the second grade than in a third grade 
previously, and these fables and folk-lore stories belong 
in the second grade. 

SKETCHBS, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. Me- 
Intyre. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

The beauty of the fun and frolic that the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company puts out that it is always clean and 
never silly. Their editor has an eagle eye for lightness 
and brightness with an instinct for dodging all that is 
unattractive or undesirable. This book has more whole- 
some laughter in it without a tinge of blush to sensi- 
tive cheeks than any other compilation that we know— 
as in “Shoemaker’s Best Selections” from I. to X XVII. 
everything is new and has a good ring to it. 

ASSER’S LIFE OF KING ALFRED. Annotated by 
Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 88 pp. List price, 50 
cents. ' 
Asser’s work on the great and good Saxon king was 
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in Latin. ‘This translation has been enriched by draw- 
ing copiously on the former translations of the same 
work by Stevenson and Giles. Judicious notes accom- 
pany this new English text, and two appendixes add to 
the delightful information about the king. It was not 
the easiest of tasks to translate Asser, but our author 
has mastered the task and given us a rich and pleasing 
text. 
SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. For Reading 
and Recitation. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. XXVIL. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
These “Shoemaker’s Best Selections,” which have 
grown to be twenty-seven in number,-are the teacher’s 
friend—we had almost said his best friend. Each vyol- 
ume brings about seventy-five selections for school use, 
every one new and desirable for recitation or select 
reading. In this number’there are delightful verses 
from twenty-five present-day writers of verse. In the 
paper edition the cost is less than half a cent each for 
just the selections one wishes to have at home or school. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. By Grenville Kleiser, 
instructor in elocution in the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in America. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. Cloth. 543 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Any one interested in public address will find in this 
volume the suggestions of an expert. The author was 
for several years instructor in elocution in Yale Divin- 
ity school, and earned for himself a worthy reputation 
there. Here one may find valuable hints on vocal cul- 
ture, modulations, gestures, preparation and delivery of 
an address, and—in short—on all those things so essen- 
tial to effective public speech. Part LV. of the work 
coutains a long list of selections for practice chosen 
from the most distinguished writers of prose and poetry. 


BOOKBINDING FOR LIBRARIES. By Librarian 
John Cotton Dana of Newark, N. J. Chicago: Library 
Bureau. Cloth. 118 pp. Price, 75 cents, 

A treatise on the binding and rebinding of books by 
one who has had long care of books in his office as libra- 
rian, and who believes that teachers should have some 
knowledge of the subject, that may prove to be of some 
practical value. The author certainly gives most inter- 
esting information of the covers for books and records. 
There is a constant surprise as one reads his sugges- 
tions in finding how large the subject is of which he 
treats, and how much is concerned in the proper care of 
books. 


STAFFORD’S ANIMAL FABLES FROM THE DARK 
CONTINENT. By A. O. Stafford. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 128 yp., with illustrations. Price, 30 cents. 
The Eclectic Reading Series was one of the first sal- 

lies into the field of supplementary readers, coming 

close upon the heels of the Swinton supplementary read- 
ers, Which we still regard as one of the strokes of gen- 
ius in progressive school bookmaking. These books of 
the Eclectic Series have all been of the highest order of 
merit, notably in the choice of subjects and in the classi- 
eal way of presenting them for the children. The grad- 
ing has always been skilfully done. This new book is 
intended for supplementary reading in the third year, 
and presents thirty-four animal fables selected and 
adapted from the folk lore of the negro race, both in 

Africa and in America. The original spirit of these 

fables has been well preserved, and they are told in a 

most attractive fashion, which will ofttimes remind the 

reader of the “Uncle Remus” stories or the “Jungle 

Books.” No dialect is introduced, and the words and ex- 

pressions used ure adapted to the grade for which the 

volume is intended. There are numerous full-page pic- 


tures which are admirably adapted to illustrate the 
fables. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Our Children.”” By Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“The Friendly Town.’ Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines.” By D. O. MeGovney. 
New York: World Book Company. 

**Masterpieces of Modern Oratory.’’ By E. D. Shurter. Price, 
$1.10.——** Town and City’ By F.G. Jewett.——"With Penand Pen- 
cil.””. By Sarah Louise Arnold. Price, 35 cents.——*‘ Earth and Sky’’ 
(No.2). By J. H. Stickney. Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Essentials of A«thetics.”” By George L. Raymond. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

‘“‘Outlire Studies in the Shakespearean Drama.”’ By Mary E. Ferris 
Gettemy. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘Ralph Waldo Emerson.” By George Edward Woodberry. Price, 
75 cents.—*‘ Newer Ideals of Peace.’’ By Jane Addams. Price, $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.’’ Edited by Margaret Goodwin Meach- 
ham. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Orville Brewer Publishing Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BRL of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

«sathorities in every state in the Union. To be 

available, tnese contributions should be short 

editor n r than T r 

date of issue. San 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Lowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 


July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Robert E. Burke, jun- 
ior master of the normal school, has 
been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Burke was born in 
Boston and educated in the Eliot 
grammar and the English high 
schools. He was graduated from 
the Bridgewater normal school in 
1896, and three years later finished 
a course at the Lawrence Scientific 
school. He was first assistant in the 
Bigelow evening school from 1896 to 
1899 and principal of the Lincoln 
evening school for the next two 
years. From 1899 to 1904 he was 
junior master of the Mechanic Arts 
high school, and was appointed mas- 
ter at the Boston normal school more 
than two years ago. 

Walter Sargent, the new director 
of drawing and manual training in 
the Boston public schools, was 
greeted by the teachers of those 
branches at a banquet in the Copley 
Square hotel recently. There were 
100 present. Frank M. Leavitt, as- 
sistant director, presided. Superin- 
tendent Stratton D. Brooks made the 
point that our commerce, especially 
the export trade, depends upon the 
artistic fitness of goods to the public 
for which they are produced. He 
said it cost no more to make things 
pleasing to the eye than to make 
them otherwise, and that the in- 
creasing interest of the public in ar- 
tistic things would make the people 
supreme, commercially, who pro- 
duced the most artistic things. There- 
fore, he said, manual training and 
drawing were of great practical 
value. 

Ellsworth Huntington, who has 
traveled extensively in Asia as a 
member of the Carnegie expedition, 
-will speak before the Teachers’ 
Geography Club at the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History February 
13, at 7.45 p. m. Subject: “Influ- 
ence of Climate on the Geography 
of Central Asia.” The talk will be 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

HAVERHILL. The Boston Globe 
of January 27 reports indictments 
against C. Willis Damon and others, 
Damon being held in $1,000 bonds. 
There are six counts in the indict- 
ment, in which C. Willis Damon, 
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George M. Brock of Boston, and 
Fred H. Benjamin of Reading are 
accused of conspiracy, the indictment 
alleging that they conspired to cheat 
and defraud the city of Haverhill 
and the contractors of the Wilson- 
street and the R. L. Wood school- 
houses on the purchase of $250 worth 
of hardware for those two buildings. 
Four of the counts are based upon 
the Wilson-street school contract, 
and the other two name the R. L. 
Wood school, it being alleged that 
the defendants conspired to cheat 
and defraud the city and the contrac- 
tors out of $35 on purchase of hard- 
ware for each schoolhouse. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY.  Pro- 
fessor William James of Harvard 
University, the celebrated authority 
on psychology and philosophy, and 
brother of Henry James, the nove- 
list, has delivered his last lecture at 
Harvard. He has decided to retire 
from all active work and will no 
longer conduct courses in the univer- 
sity. At the close of Mr. James’ last 
lecture his class presented him with 
a loving cup. This unexpected 
nection on the part of the students 
quite overcame Mr. James, and ‘it 
was all he could do to stammer out 
his appreciation in a broken voice. 

Professor James was born in New 
York on January 11, 1842, his father 
being the Rev. Henry James, a Swed- 
enborgian minister and writer. The 
son, educated in private schools and 
by tutors, as well as at the Lawrence 
Scientific school, received the degree 
of M. D. from Harvard in 1870, and 
beeame professor of philosophy at 
Harvard in 1872. Besides devoting 
himself assiduously to class work, 
he has published numerous books 
and articles on psychological and 
philosophical subjects. His “Princi- 
ples of Psychology” in two volumes 
is a standard work, and his ‘“Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience” has 
probably excited more interest than 
any other modern book of its kind. 
Professor James has received de- 
grees from a large number of insti- 
tutions, including Harvard, Prince- 
ton, University of Edinburgh, Uni- 
versity of Padua, University of Paris, 
and the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences. 


CONNECTICUT. 


FAIRFIELD. January 19 in New 
Haven the Association of the Super- 
intendents of the Public Schools of 
Connecticut was organized with Su- 
perintendent E. H. Forbes of Tor- 
rington as president, Superintendent 
W. D. Hood of Shelton as vice-presi- 
dent, and Superintendent W. P. Kelly 
of Meriden as_ secretary-treasurer. 
In the forenoon were addresses by 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Elmer E. Brown and Presi- 
Jent Hadley of Yale. In the after- 
noon Professor Charles H. Judd of 
Yale gave an address. 


SOUTH NORWALK. The School- 
masters’ Round Table of western 
Connecticut will hold a meeting at 
the Lincoln school, South Norwalk, 
Saturday, February 9. The subject 
for the morning will be: “Desirable 
Modifications in the Elementary Cur- 
riculum,.” (a) As to courses given, 
(b) As to subject matter. Those for 
the afternoon: “Necessary Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools,” and “What Are the Aims 
of the Schoolmasters’ Round Table?” 


HARTFORD. Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
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spoke before Motherhood re- 
cently. Her subject was “Hduca- 
tion” and she pointed out the value 
of it in all phases of life. She said 
that all education could not be 
gained in the public schools. Expe- 
rience, living, work, and self-sacrifice 
contribute to education, and some 
attain education through these when 
they have never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


The state superintendent is autior- 
ized to appoint a competent and suit- 
able person as an inspector of rural 
schools. It is his duty to visit and 
inspect, as far as practicable, the ru- 
ral schools of each county in the 
state and to procure information con- 
cerning the rural school districts. He 
shull assist the state superintendent 
in preparing such special reports, to 
the governor and legislature bearing 
upon the conditions and needs of ru- 
ral schools as may be advisable. It 
shall also be his duty to confer with 
each county or district super:ntend- 
ent concerning the condition of the 
schools in his county or district; to 
consult with school officers, patrons, 
and teachers in regard to school 
management, discipline, branches of 
study, school law, and school sanita- 
tion, and by public lectures, confer- 
ences, and meetings endeavor to 
arouse an intelligent interest in in- 
dustrial and agricultural education, 
as well as in the usual routine work 
of the elementary rural school. ‘The 
inspector works under the direction 
of the state superintendent, and re- 
ports to him as often as may be 
deemed necessary concerning the 
conditions found in the schools and 
districts inspected and of the work 
done in the discharge of his duties. 
When the rural schools are not in 
session he may be assigned to other 
duties by the state superintendent. 
He receives an- annual salary of two 
thousand dollars, and is reimbursed 
for all actual and necessary traveling 
expenses when duly certified by the 
state superintendent. 


MILWAUKEE. The Polish 
guage will hereafter be taught in any 
school in which one hundred pupils 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades desire to take ele nen- 
tary instruction in that language, 
S. Y. Gillan well says: “Within a gen- 
eration it will practically cut out the 
Polish language from the speech of 


the second growth Polanders. ‘The 
opportunity to study their mother 
tongue is a potent attraction to tle 


children of those who use any alien 
language, and it tends to allay the 
fears of their parents. When chil- 
dren are once brought into contact 
with the public school and what it 
stands for we may safely rely upon 
the English language and American 
ideals to do the rest. Those who 
look upon the teaching of Polish, 
German, and other foreign languages 
with misgivings lest those languages 
may thus be perpetuated in this 
country are looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope. Putting 
alien languages into the public 
schools is the surest and easiest way 
to eliminate them; and as soon as 
any segregated group of citizens be- 
comes Americanized in its mode of 
life and Anglicised in its speech the 
need for teaching the foreign lJan- 
guage ceases. St, Louis reached 
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that stage some years ago and dis- 
continued the teaching of German; 
and among the leaders of the move- 
ment to throw out the German were 
the prominent German-Americans of 
that city who had been educated in 
the public schools. Other large cit- 
ies show the inevitable trend in the 
same direction. Only this year 
Cleveland abandoned the teaching 
of German in the lower grades. 
Many Germans in Milwaukee hold 
that this city is now sufficiently 
Aniericanized so that the teaching 
of German in the public schools 
might safely be discontinued.” 


IOWA. 

The executive committee for the 
conference, appointed by the official 
board of the N. E. A. department of 
music education, has arranged a Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ Conference to be held 
in Keokuk, Ia., March 27-30. The 
attitude of the supervisors who have 
been heard from is one of interest 
and cordial sympathy. Every indi- 
eation points to a large gathering of 
earnest supervisors and a series of 
meetings valuable to every one at- 
tending. It promises to be a confer- 
ence that will have a far-reaching in- 
fluence in all matters affecting na- 
tional school music. The committee 
would urge those intending to be 
present to send in their names early. 
Philip C. Hayden, Keokuk, Ia., chair- 
man; T. P. Giddings, Oak Park, IIl., 
Mrs. H. R. Reynolds, Des Moines, 
Ia., executive committee. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Dr. Dyer, superin- 
tendent of schools, has instituted a 
special school for all pupils who are 
two years behind where they belong. 
He is putting the schools of the city 
in every respect upon a modern 
basis. 

At a recent meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Principals’ Association Profes- 
sor R. L. Melendy of the University 
of Cincinnati addressed the members 
on “What Shall the Child Do with its 
Leisure Time?’ and Sergeant Rike- 
man of the United States Marine 
corps spoke of the difficulty experi- 
enced by the United States recruiting 
officer in enlisting physically sound 
men. The association, realizing the 
force of their remarks and recalling 
Many corroborative instances of lack 
of proper facilities for out-of-school 
recreation and development, voted to 
appeal to the proper municipal bodies 
and officials to include in the _ pro- 
posed park extension larger areas for 
recreation parks, with provisions 
therein for inside and outside gym- 
nasium facilities as near to school 
lots as possible. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The budget for 
schools is rapidly growing because 
the city is growing. The total is 
$2,058,795. In addition to this the 
city has an extra income for schools 
this year of more than $400,000. The 
tax money will be used as follows:— 


For day teachers’  sala- 

For new buildings and 

45,000.00 
For new boilers in old 

schools ...... 10,350.00 
For automobiles........ 10,000.00 
For fire escapes........ 15,000.00 
For new sidewalks..... 10,000.00 
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For telephones.......... 2,529.00 
For text-books.......... 20,421.00 
For manual training.... 19,669.00 
For night school teachers 19,550.00 
For water supply for five 

19,859.50 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANB. More than 100 teach- 
ers of Spokane, headed by Superin- 
tendent J, A. Tormey, attended the 
twentieth annual meeting of the 
Washington State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Bellingham last month, when 
the organization went on record in 
favor of the merit system, favoring 
the changing of the time for taking 
school census from June to February, 
urging the establishment of parental 
schools for the care of truants, and 
recommending the passing of a law 
to secure state aid for school libra- 
ries. Three thousand five hundred 
teachers were in attendance, as 
against 2,740 in 1905. These leaders 
for the various sections were elected 
for 1907:— 

Mathematical  section—President, 
J. C. Keiths, Seattle; vice-president, 
J. G. Morgan, Ellensburg; secretary, 
M. E. Durham. 

Graded school sections—President, 
Charles Metzier, Seattle; secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Yost, Tacoma. 

School board section—President, 
Charles Drury, Tacoma; secretary, 
Alfred Leicester, Tacoma. 

Commercial school section—Presi- 
dent, F. C. Beutel, Tacoma; Miss M. 
M. Slattery, Spokane. 

High school section—President, J. 
E. McCoun, Seattle; secretary, Miss 
Harriet B. Freeman, Bellingham. 

Science section—President, F. W. 
Eply, Bellingham normal; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Bonser: secretary, 
Charles Landes, ‘Tacoma. Those 
who will represent the section in the 
educational council are J. F. Ellings- 
worth, Seattle; A. H. Benfield, Spo- 
kane; BE. O. Kraeger, Olympia; Mr. 
Johnson, Colfax. 

Reports of the growth and work of 
the state normal school at Cheney 
made to Governor Mead indicate that 
the new gymnasium and training 
school for which the trustees will ask 
the legislature to appropriate $80,000, 
are needed. The trustees also want 
$107,500 for additional equipment, 
$69,954 of this being for mainte- 
nance and $16,222 for operating ex- 
penses. The. seventeenth academic 
year saw an enrollment of 145 in the 
training school, and 326 in the nor- 
mal school, making a total of 471. 
The attendance in the normal school, 
exclusive of the summer school, 
which numbered fifty, has been 276. 
The trustees also request an appro- 
priation for the establishment of a 
department of domestic science. 

David L. Huntington, general man- 
ager of the Washington Water Power 
Company, has been appointed by 
Governor Mead a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Washington to fill the un- 
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expired term of J. F. Saylor, for- 
merly superintendent of the Spokane 
public schools. He is a graduate of 
the Sheffield school of Yale Univer- 
sity, having been granted the degree 
of Ph. D. with the class of 1891. 

Rey. J. Jesperson of Spokane, re- 
cently elected president of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran College to be erected 
in Coeur d’Alene, has arranged to 
open the commercial department 
early in February, when he will have 
a staff of instructors, headed by Rev. 
M. R. Liden. 

H. T. Coleman, formerly principal 
of the Spokane high school, has been 
appointed to the chair of education 
at the University of Colorado, at 
Boulder. Mr. Coleman was for five 
years principal of the local high 
school besides being at the head of 
the Irving and the Franklin schools, 
During the year he took a post-gradu- 
ate course in Columbia University. 
In his new position he will make 
periodic inspections of the Colorado 
state high school. 

TACOMA. Mrs. Carrie Shaw Rice, - 
principal of one of the leading schools 
of the city, away on a year’s leave of 
absence, is spending her time in 
China and Japan, visiting most of the 
leading cities in both countries. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
does notcontain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
TSAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq,, 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


Arrangements have been made for a small 
party to travel through Europe during the 
nextsummer. Particulars can be obtained of 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, 


WORCFSTER, MASS. 


TO TIRED TEACHERS 


Are you obliged to drop work and to rest for awhile? 


GRAYCROFT 


A Sanitarium and Rest House for Women 
for the care of nervous prostration 


Delightful surroundings. Homceopathic treatment. 
iberal terms to teachers. Circulars on application. 


Address : GRAYCROPFT 
342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


THE 


HOMEY oF chicago 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE CROSS 


England. 
Paris, a World Capital. 


to visit Washington. 


terms, and dates, address 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Beautiful pictures, splendid delivery.”’ 
Subjects for School Audiences : 


Washington, the Beautiful Capital of a Great Nation. 
Scotland, the Land of Lochs and Braes. 
Splendors of the Alps. 
The Washington lecture is in constant demand for schools and classes about 
beautiful lesson in citizenship.” 

Special terms to schools and graduating classes. 


Historic Castles of 
Sixty-four Years a Queen. 
The Lily of the Arno. 


For descriptive circulars, 


GEORGE N. CROSS, 132 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 


this year. 


very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


by the “ Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Coritinued from page 157.) 


THE NEW RUSSIAN DUMA. 


Elections are in progress in Rus- 
sia for a new Duma. They are held 
upon different dates in different 
parts of the empire, and it will be 
some time before the results can be 
completely known. But so many re- 
strictions have been placed upon the 
voters that the elections can hardly 
be regarded as a free expression of 
the popular will. Meetings have 
been proscribed and have been 
broken up by the police, newspapers 
have been suspended, criticism of 
the government has been forbidden 
under penalty, and whole classes of 
voters have been disfranchised. The 
suffrage in rural constituencies has 
been restricted to householders; 
workingmen who are not tenants of 
separate rooms have been refused 
the right to vote; and railway em- 
Ployees have been disabled from 
joining any union or taking any part 
in politics. Altogether hundreds of 
thousands of voters have been thus 
debarred from the franchise. 


a 


N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


President—W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of public schools, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

First vice-president—H. H. Seer- 
ley, president of State normal school, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Second vice-president—R. J. Tighe, 

superintendent of schools, Asheville, 


Ne... 
Secretary—J. H. Harris, super- 
visor of grammar and intermediate 


grades, city schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Registration secretary — Irwin 


Shepard, genera] secretary, N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn. 


PROGRAM. 


Speakers—Hon. Edward F. Dunne, 
mayor of Chicago; EB. G. Cooley, su- 
perintendent of city schools of Chi- 


cago; Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, president 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; J. B. Aswell, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, assistant superintendent of 
schools and supervisor of kindergar- 
tens, Rochester, N. Y.; James H. 
Eckels, president of the Commercial 
National bank, Chicago, Ill.; Lawton 
B. Evans, superintendent of schools, 
Augusta, Ga.; Payson Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, Auburn, Me.; 
Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of 
Allegheny county schools, Brad- 
dock, Pa.; Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
minister of Sinai Congregation, Chi- 
eago, ll.; W. J. S. Bryan, principal 
of Central high school, St. Louis, Mo.; 
E. A. Jones, state commissioner of 
common schools, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. E. Chancellor, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Thomas 
C. Miller, state superintendent of free 


schools, Charleston, W. Va.; Miss 
Katherine L. Craig, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Den- 


ver, Colo.; J. W. Olsen, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, St. 
Paul, Minn.; R. B. Cousins, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Austin, Texas; M. Bates Stephens, 
state superintendent of public educa- 
tion, Annapolis, Md.; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, dean and professor of 
education, Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, Cal.; J. Y. Joyner, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C.; O. J. Kern, county 
superintendent of schools, Rockford, 
lll.; E. E. Balcomb, department of 
agriculture and physiography, South- 
western State normal school, Weath- 
erford, Okla.; Cap E. Miller, 
county superintendent of schools, Sig- 
ourney, Iowa; J. L. McBrien, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb.; C. P. Cary, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Madison, Wis.; Mason S. Stone, state 
superintendent of education, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; George B. Cook, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hot Springs, Ark.: 
W. H. Elson, superintendent’ of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; John R. 
Kirk, president of State normal 
school, Kirksville, Mo.; P. P. Claxton, 
professor of the science and art of 
teaching, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of education, Washington, D. C.; 
James H. Van Sickle, superintendent 
of instruction, city schools, Balti- 


more, Md.; A. V. Storm, superintend- 
ent of schools, lowa City, Iowa; 
Henry Suzzallo, assistant professor 
of education, Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal.; 
W. F. Gordy, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mass. 


SOCIETIES MEETING WITH THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 

I. THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
EDUCATION. 


President, Reuben Post Halleck, 
Louisville, Ky.; secretary-treasurer, 
Manfred J. Holmes, Normal, Il. 

C. A. Herrick, director of school of 
commerce, Philadelphia, chairman, 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 
All meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium hotel. 


Il, EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


John MacDonald, president, ‘To- 
peka, Kan.; C. F. Patterson, secre- 
tary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Speakers—Jobn MacDonald, edi- 
tor of Western School Journal, To- 
peka, Kan.; George L. Towne, editor 
of Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb.; 
H. M. Pattengill, editor of Michi- 
gan Moderator, Lansing, Mich.; C. 
W. Bardeen, editor of School Bulle- 
tin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Henry G. Wil- 
liams, editor of Ohio ‘Teacher, 
Athens, Ohio; H. A. Gass, editor of 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; C. M. Parker, editor of 
School News, Taylorville, Ill.; C. W. 
G. Hyde, editor of School Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ill. SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 
J. H. Russell, president, New York, 


N. Y.; Frederick E. Bolton, secre- 
tary, Iowa City, Ia. 


Once, during the season of Lent, 
Greenbaum was going to have a 
sale. He had no bell to ring, so he 
tried to borrow the one in the church 
across the street. 


“We can’t let you have it,” says 
the sexton. “I am very sorry. You 
see it’s Lent.” 

“Oh,” says Greenbaum, “oxcuse 


me. I didn’t know somebody had got 
ahead of me.” 
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four lines (twenty-four words) Sie each six $5. 
No display ; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 


tional line, $0.25. 


Each addi- 


As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 


SCHOOLS AN ND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
102-112 Fine Arts Bldg., Battie 
Creek, Mich., prepares students to 
make art both a means of money- 
making and an accomplishment. It 
is the very best correspondence 
school of art. Catalogue Free. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY of 
Musie and Dramatic Art, America’s 
Greatest Musical College. 50 par- 
tial scholarships awarded. laculty 
of 60 instructors of international 
reputation. 31st season. Write for 
eatalogue. Address A. J. Hinshaw, 
Mer., Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


TELEGRAPHY CIRCULAR 
FREE. Wonderful automatic 
teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. Omni- 
graph Co., Dept. B, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. <A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING, Sten- 
ography, Telegraphy and Railway 
Accounting by mail at your own 
home and qualify yourself to earn a 
larger salary. Prospectus free. 
Write now. Address Dept. “A,” 
Railway Commercial Correspondence 
School, 805 American Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTING. To introduce our 
good work, we offer 1,000 business 
or professional cards, neatly printed, 
postpaid to any address, for $2.00. 
We have envelopes, billheads, state- 
ments and tags (not postpaid) $1.50 
per thousand up. Get our estimates 
for other work. E. H. Pierce, 
Revere, Mass. 


_ HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 


~ $50.00 PER MON TH ‘and traveling 
expenses or 40 per cent. commission 
to work at home for men or women 
selling staple line of furnishings and 
notions; reference required; no 
scheme; straight business. Stan- 
dard Notion Co., Detroit, Mich. 


START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
at your home; stop working for 
others; big profits; money comes 
with orders; our plan for starting 
beginners is a “Sure Winner.” Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Franklin- 
Howard Co., Dept. 202, 515 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED by well 
rated manufacturer of advertised 
staple sold by several lines every 
town. Easy side line; no samples 
necessary; commission on re-orders; 
big repeater. Sales Mgr., Box 1198, 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 


$75 WEEKLY EASILY MADE 
fitting glasses. Write to-day for 
free eye book. Complete easy mail 
course, Diploma. Special tuition 
offer. Big demand for opticians. 
We start you in business. National 
Optical College, Dept. B, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramercy Bldg., N 
a. Cig. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
a few minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 536 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


BERNARD'S COLD WATER 
PASTE Satisfies every requirement 
of paste users; clean, economical, 
convenient, sticks like glue. Cus- 
tomers endorse it throughout U. &., 
Mexico, China. Sample Free. Chas. 
Bernard, 609 Rector Bldg., Chicago, 
Il. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINBS, 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides 
and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides, ete. 
Harbach & Co., S, 809 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OREGON VIEWS FREE. Send 
us three names and addresses of 
farmers who may move West and we 
will send you book of Oregon views 
free. Oregon Development League 
(Dept. 78) Portland, Ore. On re- 
quest, we will furnish authentic in- 
formation as to farming opportuni- 
ties. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Original, artistic, un-published work, 
amateur or professional. State size, 
class of subjects you have to sell. 
Late copy of Camera Notes for 
stamp. West. Camera Pub. Co., 522 
Lumb. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KODAKS AT YOUR PRIOR, 
New and used cameras at slashed 
prices. Special list and Camera 
Chat mailed free. New print-out 
Postals, glossy, prepaid, 20 cents 
dozen. Newark Photo Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


WE START YOU 
paying business. 


in a good 
Only small capi- 
tal necessary, as Post Card Pub- 
lisher. One Good Hustier wanted in 
each city. Write with references. 
H. L. Woehler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000 POST CARDS made to your 
order with your imprint as publisher, 
by our new process, from any print 
or photo, $6 prepaid. Rich Photo- 
Process Co., 28 23rd N. Y. 


2 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 
mailed to any address postpaid for 
10c. A great variety of subjects. 
Sold by some stores at 2 for 5e and 
others at 5¢e each. Defiance Studio, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 


POST CARD DEALERS. Hand- 
some Post Card Album entirely free 
with following $2.00 sample order of 
Souvenir Post Cards; 50 Comics, 50 
Colored Views, 50 Fancy and Birth- 
day, 50 Double Tone. This offer is 
to introduce our $10.00 assortment, 
with a beautiful revolving display 
stand gratis. Postal Card Hxchange, 
805 Hast 34th St., New York. 


POST CARD COLLECTORS join 
the union. Fee 25c, including Cards 
and Outfit, “You can exchange 
cards from all parts of the world”’— 
List of exchangers, your name in 
list. Post Card Union of America, 
Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHER desires good room at 
summer resort near Boston for next 
May, June, and July. Address, 
“Teacher,” care H. R. French, 
Lynn, Mass. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 


WINTER RESORTS 


ADDRESS EDDY HOTEL CO., 
Hot Springs, Ark. Get Cutter’s 25- 
cent guide to the Nation’s great Yre- 
sort, mailed free. The Eddy Hotel 
is the handsomest and best ap- 
pointed small hotel in Arkansas. 
(European.) 


COME TO MIAMI, 
this winter and 
weather until May, average tem- 
perature here is 73.65 degrees. 
Miami is the sportsmen’s paradise. 
Send to Brossier, Secretary Board of 
Trade, for booklet. 


WINTER HOME and Orange 
Grove, 12 Acres near Palm Beach, 
the only winter resort. Large house. 
Fine grounds. Salt Water Bathing, 
Boating and Fishing. Fine Ocean 
view. Cheap. C. N. Neweomb, W. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


AIKEN, 8. C. Season is Now Be- 
sun! You can get any sized Fur- 
nished Cottage at lowest prices from 
John Laird & Son. Send for free 
booklets on Aiken. 


FLORIDA, 
enjoy summer 


TR ANSPORTATION 


FREIGHT forwarding 
Co. Reduced rates .on household 
goods to and from all points of the 


Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bldg., 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St 
souls; 


851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 
No. 6 East St., San Francisco; 100 
Stimson BIk., Los Angeles, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


ashington D. ¢. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 514 Studio Bidg. 
203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Bk, Los Angeles, Cal.,238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strece, Boston 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this prdlication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Nome and Dawson. 


Professor Angelo Heilprin of the 
Sheffield Scientific School gave a 
most interesting lecture on Nome 
and Dawson in the public lecture 


course at New Haven, Conn., a few 
evenings ago. Professor Heilprin is 
widely known as one of the leading 
authorities in the world on physical 
geography, and is remembered as a 
member of one of Peary’s trips to 
the far north. He has made several 
trips to Alaska and vividly described 
his arrival at Dawson on one jour- 
ney. 

Professor Heilprin attempted to 
correct the erroneous opinions re- 
garding the climate of Alaska. He 
said that the temperature in summer 
frequently rises to ninety degres in 
the shade, and cited the United 
States government report of a tem- 


i s ialists in Physical Trainin: \ : 
ATHLETIC gee g for PHYSICAL 


1 hools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


KeepYourLisht- 


Stock and special a. FILLING 

We want teachers of all subjects. 40 A SPECIALTY. _ Illustrated catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for Form 1 sam ee. 

B. Free registration. No Position, KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B'way, N. Y, 

NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 

245 Broadway, N.Y 


WOODWARD 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 
TEACHER available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Societies 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Woodberry The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $.75 
Newer Ideals uf Peace Addams 1.25 
The Tariff and the Trusts Pierce 1.50 
With Pen and Pencil... .......0....0-cecccees Arnold Ginn & Co., Boston 35 
Earth and Sky (NO. Stickney 
Masterpieces of Modern Oratory............- Shurter 1.10 
-. Laurie Longmans, Green & Co.,N.Y. 700 
Bettine Brainerd Doubleday, Page & Co., 1.25 
The Essentials of Aesthetics...........-...+.. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 
Lincolnics: Famous Sayings of A. Lincoln... Wi -75 
Standard English Hart enry Holt & Cuw., 1.00 
Working of the McPherson 1.65 
Morals in Hobheuse pe 5.00 
English Colonies in America (Vols.4 & 5).... Doyle 3.50 
Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines...... McGovney World Book Co., N.Y. ‘ — 
Ontline Studies in Shakespearean Drama.... Gettemy A. hee Chicago 75 
The Appeal to AFMS.........cseceesescccseees . Hosmer Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 2.00 
raise Of Knight é: — 
De Foe's Robinson Grascs } eacham(Ed.JOrville Brewer Pub. Co., Chic 25 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J, ASBURY PITMAN. 


GTATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both 


sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A.M. 


Write for Catalogues 
UNIVERSITY 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Any Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


N. B. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 
—S BOSTON, MASS: 


“Women are noted for their desire 
to talk under all circumstances. But 
there is one word that they particu- 
larly love.” 

“What word is that?’ 

“The last one.” 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


“A very pretty girl is greatly like 
a very fine plate mirror.” 

“How?” 

“Why, she’s a good lookin-g-lass.” 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women enly. Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


perature of 112 degrees on the Yukon 
river. In the winter it descends to 
|from fifty to seventy below zero. The 
| fold preduct seni out of Dewson at 
the time of his visit was about twenty 
millions, but now it has been reduced 
to about twelve millions annually. 
Dawson now presents a permanent 
| appearance. 
| At Nome he found the people 
| washing out gold on the ocean shore. 
| It is another city which has had a 
| mushroom growth. Nome to-day has 
| a resident population of about 13,000, 
There are more full-dress sffaics tak- 
ing place at Nome than in almost any 
city in the United States. 

To the geographer, it is one of the 
most interesting situations because 
it sets at naught the idea that the 
habitations of all men are determined 
by geographical conditions. Here is 
an absolute reversal of these condi- 
tions—man has overcome the zeog- 
raphical conditions and become com- 
plete master. 

Professor Heilprin’s lecture was 
illustrated by over forty views, and 
was greatly enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. 


a 


“The automobile should pro- 
hibited.” 

“How’s that?” 

“One of them ran over my mother- 
in-law.” 

“Kill her?’ 

“Didn't hurt her a bit.” 


4 


“I thought,” said Isaacs when he 
heard of Letgosky’s death, “dot you 
told me der feaver had vent away?’ 

“I subbose,” replied Greenbaum, 
“dot I forgot to dell you dot he vent 
with it.” 


“An egg is a great deal like a colt.” 
“In what way?” 
“You can’t use it till it’s broken.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The week commencing Monday, 
February 11, will be notable in the 
history of Keith’s theatre for the rea- 
son that it will mark the return of 
Houdini for a special engagement of 
twelve performances, the last he will 
give in Boston in a period of at least 
two years. The week might be called 
“Challenge week" for the reason | 
that Houdini has accepted enough 
challenges to permit of his attempt- | 
ing one or more at every appearance. 
Several of the special stunts will be 
different from any he has ever tried 
before. Edwin Stevens is to show | 
his versatility as a character actor in 
a new sketch in which he _ portrays 
several of the best known personages 
in the novels of Charles Dickens, 
making up in sight of the audience. 
There is no merrier farce in vaude- 
ville than “What Will Happen 
Next?” written by Wilfred Clarke 
and played by him with the assist- 
ance of Miss Theo Carew, Miss Elca- 
nor De Mott, and Archie Gillies. The 
Colonial Septette have the prettiest 
musical act ever produced in vaude- 
ville, very dainty and full of fine vo- 
eal and instrumental music. “The 
Somewhat Different Comedian,” 
George H. Wood, famous for his 
original stories; Holcombe, Curtis, 
and company in a_ bright musical 
eomedietta called “The Alphabet 
Class”; the Onlaw Trio, marvelous 
equilibrists and wire workers; the 
Frazer Trio, in the characteristic 
dances of Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land; Herbert, the frogman, a very 
supple contortionist; the Sawadas, 
Japanese acrobats; Conlon and Hast- 
ings in a lively sketch; Tyson and 
Brown, in antics on roller’ skates, 
and the kinetograph, will complete 
the program. 


> 


THE GURGLING GIRL. 


She—-“That Mr. Planz, the archi- 
tect, has a funny way of pronounc- 
ing things, hasn’t he?’ 

He—“I haven’t noticed it.” 

She—‘Why, yes. Didn't you hear 
bim allude to a sore throat?’ 

He—“A sore throat!’ 

She—“Yes. I heard him mention | 
a gargoyle several times. We always | 
eall it gargle, you know.’—Cleveland | 
Plain Dealer. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Miss Amy A. Bernardy, the well- | 
known writer, was recently having | 
luncheon on the Romanie with Cap- | 
tain Anning and the ship’s doctor, | 
Prior, as the boat lay at anchor “ 
the bay of Naples. 

“It seems to me,” said the captain, | 
“the name of this boat should be) 
changed to the ‘Romantic,’ from the | 
amount of spocninug that has been | 
going on aboard of her this trip.” 

“Then another boat of the line,” | 
observed Miss Bernardy, “should be | 
called the ‘Platonic.’ ” 

“IT would merge your boats | 
into one large one,” said the doctor, | 
“and call it the ‘Idiotic.’ ” | 


A TEAGHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE. 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Writ for Circular F. 


Agenc 
y | 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 

During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., ane 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsyille; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 


| Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 


Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, 0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 


|and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Woyldn't 


you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. PFARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREWER 


YEARS”. 1302 aut DITOR 1UM BUILDING LDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 = CHICAGO 
RANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y, 


ses , introduces te Colleges 

M ERICAN 1 Be TEACHERS AGEN | Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGF, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatr, Manager. 
Dept. C, 205 N 71n Sr., 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU stows 


28th year. 1,000 teachers wanted. Superintendents, $1,500 to %3,000; Princi- 
pals, 8600 to &1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, 8400 to &800. 
We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa,, 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornss, Iowa. 


Manhattan Building. 


every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER | Established 1880. Combines Conservatism with energy, up-to-date 


@ Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


GEORGE M. DOWNING methods and square dealing. Write to-day. 
Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


7) EVANGELINE ” History of Acadia illustrated with one hundred and sixteen views 
. of the land of Acadia and Acadian life. 


i} | ” I egendary History of the American Indian interspersed with dian 
I In 


songs in both English and Ojibway language. Illustrated with one 
hundred and fifty Indian pictures. 


: Pictorially told by MYRTLE KING SOUTHARD. 
Care Journal of Education, Boston. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 
Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 


mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


| 


Eric Pape School of Art 


NINTH SEASON 


| October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


_| Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
||} Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— or— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


| FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Coes or Space between Hero’s | 
‘a 


Eolipile, 130 yea: > B. C., and the Most atial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
reat importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.”—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’—PRESIDENT | 


HARVARD. 


“TI sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils pie tet over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis.’”’—SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in | 


California.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”’— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


“Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 
Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


| By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, 


BOSTON 
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